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HE Americans of the 
East, some writer 
not long sincestyled 
the Japanese ; and, 
when contemplat- 
ing the gigantic 
strides in advance- 
ment which they 
have made during 
the past thirty years 
the most arrogant son 
of the New World can 
hardly deny that, in 
a way, they merit the 
title. 

The great empire which 






into prominence cannot 
fail to form a very notice- 
able feature in the record of this century, 
which has proved so fruitful in works whose 
far-reaching and incalculable results must 
give it an exceptional place in history. 

The sweeping fashion in which former 
writers classed the Japanese with the race 
to which belong the sons of China remains 
still the belief of many. In reality, the 
original inhabitants of Japan were more 
nearly allied to the Caucasian than the 
Mongolian type, though in the course of 
centuries the latter has permeated all classes 
so thoroughly that its distinctive features 
show on every hand. 

Still, as a nation, there is slight resem- 
blance to the Chinese, either in figure, 
feature, or complexion; indeed, the general 
appearance of the people is more suggestive 
of the Portuguese. According to a learned 
German authority, there is a far greater dif- 
ference in the relative height of the sexes 
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than in Europe. The medium stature of 
the men is five feet one or two inches, that 
of the women only four feet 
inches. The color of the skin varies in the 


two or three 


different classes, from the coppery brown of 
the Malay to the tawny hue of Southern 
Europe. The prevailing tint is a dark olive; 
but children, youths, and young girls often 
have fresh rosy cheeks like those of fairer 
races, 

The women sometimes are perfectly white ; 
indeed, “a uniform dead-white complexion,” 
says the same learned German, “is consid- 
ered a sign of aristocratic blood.” All Jap- 
anese, however, possess two peculiarities 
which, according to the standard of the 
Western hemisphere, detract sadly from 
good looks—the slanting eyes and the 
ungraceful narrowness and flatness of their 
chests. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
a Japanese maiden of the upper ranks is 
frequently a very attractive object, when she 
is wise enough to cling to the peculiar garb 
of her country and station. The national 
Japanese dress for both sexes is the “ kiri- 
mon,” a loose open gown, worn somewhat 
longer and fuller by women than men. This 
garment is crossed in front and secured by 
a girdle. The men employ a scarf, and the 
women a broad band, elaborately ornamented 
and fastened at the sash of 
rich silk. Jackets are worn 
under the “‘kirimon,” and the chief difference 
of costume between the various ranks consists 


back, or a large 


and trousers 


in the materials, the nobles alone possessing 
the privilege of wearing silk. All classes 
use the same covering for the feet: cotton 
straw sandals or soles 
confined by straps that pass between the 
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first and second toes. It is worthy of 
remark, as exemplifying the tidy habits of 
the people, that these sandals are always 
left at the door when the wearers enter their 
own houses or those of their neighbors. 

The Japanese specimens of industrial pro- 
ductions are as varied as they are ingenious ; 
there really-seems to be nothing these quick- 
eyed nimble-fingered adepts cannot do with 
every sort of implement, from a stylus to 
an embroidery-needle, employing for their 
tasks tables so low that they are able to sit 
squatted on the floor in the peculiar fashion 
which they seem to find so comfortable. 

These works are characterized by a good 
taste which is wanting in those of the 
Chinese. The Japanese fancy never goes 
to the length of outraging nature which 
is so common with the children of the 
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Flowery Empire, even if it does in many 
things display what foreigners hastily term 
a childish—actually puerile—element, even 
while admitting that, though amusing, it is 
never offensive. 

The favorite practice of dwarfing trees 
comes under this head; but the custom, 
so far from originating in a freak of fashion 
or an infantile-like caprice, was in reality 
suggested by the wants of a nation. The 
Japanese are passionately fond of pretty 
surroundings, of plants and flowers; and, 
as 2 rule, their houses and gardens are too 
small to admit of such indulgence, except 
on the most limited scale. To meet this 
need, the native horticulturists long ago 
devised an ingenious method of inducing 
trees -to take shapes and restrict themselves 
to the size demanded by the narrow com- 
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pass which could be allowed to them. The 
strange coiling of the trunk and the odd 
interlacing of the branches of the pine-tree 
represented further along are typical of the 
perfection to which the art has been brought. 
The tree was a hundred and fifty years old, 
but only twentyfour inches in height, with 
its roots projecting seven inches above the 
rim of the vase in which it had been a 
prisoner from babyhood. 

The manner of obtaining these phenom- 
enal results has been so well described by 
a recent French writer, that I cannot do 
better than to translate his account: 

“First, a system of semi-starvation has 
to be followed. A seedling or cutting is put 
on a bit of stone, in a shallow pan or a high 
narrow vase, which is filled with a soil light 
or heavy, but never rich, the object being 
to prevent an abundant flow of sap; 
so that, while the young tree is kept 
alive, vegetation does not go on with 
its natural activity. The plant is 
also sparingly provided with water; 
hence it grows slowly. Trees thus 
reared will scarcely grow more than 
half a yard high, whilst their natural 
height might have been perhaps from 
forty to fifty feet. 

“The unusual direction of the 
roots is carefully prepared from the 
beginning, and the peculiar shape 
of the trunk and twisting of the 
branches are the result of endless 
care and perseverance, and of the 
aversion of the gardener for straight 
lines, which do not answer the object aimed 
at. Assoon as the trunk is sufficiently strong, 
it is bent almost in two parts by dint of inces- 
sant propping and tying. The tree develops 
itself in this position, but remains crooked; 
and the operation must be repeated many 
times, although occasionally the top is allowed 
to grow straight up. Leading shoots are 
pinched off, and their branches bent and 
twisted to describe §’s, spirals, or made to 
bend over the pot. Much clipping of 
branches is required, and even the buds 
growing at the extremity of the shoots are 
nipped off to avoid any further lengthening, 
whilst those growing at the sides are 
retained. 

“Some of these cramped plants are 
produced by ingenious grafting. A stem 
the size of a man’s wrist is placed in a 
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vase, and cut down to about four inches 
above the pot; then on each side is grafted 
a small shoot of Podocarpus macrophylla, 
bearing fern-like branches and 
exceedingly pretty clusters of 
pyramid-like blossoms, Several 
sorts of fruit-trees are stunted; 
but the most hardy species for 
this treatment are conifers, 
which can be easily trained to 
take the bizarre yet always ar- 
tistic shapes required of them 
by the gardener.” 

The age of the specimen 
copied here shows that this com- 
plete thwarting of natural incli- 
nation does not interfere with 
the health of the tree; another 
proof of the wonderful manner 
in which nature will adapt men, 
animals, or plants to fit their 
surroundings. To our eyes, it 
is of course painful to see what 
ought to have been a stately 
forest monarch dwarfed to the 
dimensions of a tiny shrub; but, 
before Americans or Europeans 
cry out against the barbarism 
and actual cruelty of the cus- 
tom, it would be well for these 
leaders of civilization to remember a wide- 
spread crime in their own lands which is 
much more heathenish and cruel. I refer 
to the habit of keeping singing-birds in 
cages: making prisoners of heaven’s most 
poetical gift: dooming to confinement the 
beautiful-winged creatures, the very essence 
of whose life is constant movement and 
change. 

These lights of the world might also, with 
shame and remorse, recall a still more hei- 
nous sin—the slaughter yearly of thousands 
and thousands of the sweetest song-birds, 
to make decorations for ladies’ bonnets and 
dresses, It seems incredible that any woman 
possessing a heart can be induced to follow 
a caprice of fashion so unutterably horrible ; 
and yet, if untold numbers of the sex did 
not, the indiscriminate destruction would 
cease. The plea so often put forward that 
the mode is adopted thoughtlessly, is as bad 
as the crime; and no woman can shelter 
herself behind the common excuse: “ Oh, it 
could do no good for one person to try to 
take a stand against the fashion,” any more 


than she could find a reason for ill-treating a 
child in the fact that her next-door neighbor 
set a refractory boy on a hot stove. 





PINE TREE, 150 YEARS OLD. 


But, to go back to the Japanese and their 
tree-dwarfing system—after you have taken 
a few moments to meditate over the last 
two paragraphs. The potter and brass- 
worker have learned to fashion wonderful 
pans and vases to hold these uncouthly- 
twisted shrubs, and the gardeners have car- 
ried their art so far that they arrange these 
stunted trees to form an artificial landscape 
with which to decorate their houses. They 
have a picturesque way of growing different 
kinds of pine-trees for this purpose, by plant- 
ing them on the trunk of the Aristophylla, 
an arborescent fern of the south of Japan, 
which in time produces a luxuriant mass 
of. foliage. 

Where more space can be afforded, as in 
a conservatory, this idea is elaborated still 
further. A miniature lake will be repre- 
sented under the trees, with its angler and 
boatman; winding paths are traced about 
the margin, huts for the cranes or other birds 
are seen, with a bamboo hedge, and mount- 
ains in the distance. The background is a 
screen covered with pictures which carry out 
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the design, and a funny little nook of the 
sort makes the happiness alike of Japanese 
workman and scholar. 

The triumphs of the Japanese in the 
manufacture of porcelain are too well known 
to need any lengthy description. The art 
was originally derived from China, but cent- 
uries ago Japan learned to surpass the 
highest achievements of its teacher. The 
manufactories are chiefly situated on the 
island of Kiou-siou ; they consist of twenty- 
five villages congregated on the slope of a 
mountain which furnishes the feldspar of 
which the finest porcelain is made. Two 
of these establishments are devoted solely 
to ware meant for home consumption, and— 
at least until recently—no specimens there- 
from were allowed to be exported. 

The making of the red painted porcelain 
is the prerogative of a single factory, and 
the process is kept a strict secret. Though 
the ware of Japan bears a resemblance to 
that of China, it can easily be distinguished 
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less monstrous, the flowers and other decora- 
tions nearer in accordance with nature, and 
the forms much more artistic. 

The oldest kind of Japanese ware is of 
a quaint shape, with curious embossed figures 
painted on a white ground in red and blue. 
Their most remarkable effort is a delicate 
vitreous porcelain, the paste of which is so 
fine it gave rise to a belief that human bones 
were an ingredient in its composition. It is 
so white and thin that it is translucent; the 
glaze so equal, clear, and colorless, that one 
can hardly believe it the work of the potter. 
It is the highest perfection of the ceramic 
art. The specimens to be found in this 
country and Europe are mostly cups, often 
bell-shaped. sometimes with covers and 
saucers. The greatest display of Japanese 
porcelain that any foreign country can boast 
is in a Dresden gallery. One room alone 
contains fortyseven vases five feet high, of 
every shade of purest blue—among the rarest 
specimens to be found. 





TREES ARRANGED IN A MINIATURE LANDSCAPE, 


by a practiced eye. Its white is clearer and 


The full-length figure of the warrior, 


possesses greater brilliancy, owing to the in Satsuma, is very remarkable, both in 


superiority of the clay employed. 


Then, design and workmanship. 


This peculiar 


too, the designs are simpler, the dragons and highly-valued stoneware is frequently 
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seen in this country in the form of cups and 
bowls, but it is very seldom that so fine an 
example is offered as the mode! from which 
our design was made. 

Satsuma or Awata is composed of a rare 
species of porcelain clay which requires 
scarcely any fusion. The glaze is a com- 
. bination of feldspathic materials and potash, 





private gallery of the late Samuel B. Hal¢s, 
who was a true lover and generous pdtron 


of the fine arts, but who won for hiiself 


a higher and more enduring record diring 
our civil war, by his active instrumentplity 
in the establishment and admirable carrfing- 
on of the famous Philadelphia vol hp 
refreshment-room and hospital. 


STATUETTE OF A JAPANESE WARRIOR. 


which dries in the curious tiny cracks that 
are the distinguishing marks ef this ware. 
The vase is another almost unique speci- 
men of old Satsuma. It was originally an 
incense-jar in a Buddhist temple, and is 
exquisitely ornamented in high relief with 
landscapes, bamboo-trees, figures of priests 
and children, with a marvelous mythological 
beast as,an ornament on the cover. Both 
these specimens formerly belonged in the 


The appreciation of the arts and industries 
of Japan grows constantly, and these are 
themselves rapidly developing and widening. 
It will be interesting to watch what changes 
this free intercourse with foreign nations, 
this influx of the spirit of the Western 
world, may effect in their ideas. It is to be 
feared that, while gaining in certain ways, 
they may lose im originality; nor is it easy 
to see how any attempt to engraft Western 
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ideas could evér result in an harmonious 
blending of Styles so different. 
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ONCE 
BY 


Once, when the rifted clouds of April skies 
Showed sunny deeps between, 

And the pale blood that quickened in the trees 
Flushed all the woods with green— 


White trilliums bloomed, and violets starred the 
grass, 
And waved the plumy fern, 
And brooks unchained went singing on their way, 
Laughing at every turn— 


And nature, even as her nesting birds, 
All creatures seemed to call 

To live and love and be supremely blest 
As ere the primal fall— 


Sunlight and song and wild fresh odors blent 
Made the air sweet as wine: 

Two walked together under whispering boughs 
And felt the charm divine ; 


Their souls were glorified and lifted up 
To the same exalted mood, 

But softened each by human sympathy, 
In that sweet solitude. 


They saw each other at the best, that day, 
That sunny day in spring, 


ONCE AND AGAIN. 


AND AGAIN. 
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The interest of Christendom increases, too, 
in the political and social future of Japan. 
The people are essaying many changes in 
their institutions—many of them wise, others 
open to serious doubt. The eagerness they 
show to adopt the customs of the Western 
world is fraught with many dangers, and, 
if not more discriminatingly indulged, must 
lead to numerous evil results. 

It would be sad indeed to see this people 
of simple abstemious habits adopt the two 
most flagrant vices of America and Europe— 
luxury and alcoholic stimulants; yet the 
verdict of later travelers leads the thoughtful 
to fear that those terribly active causes of 
moral and physical degradation are insid- 
iously making deep inroad. 

Let us hope that, before too late, a check 
may be put to these crying sins caught from 
our boasted civilization, and that,. while 
gaining broader views of social life and 
higher ideas of government, the Japanese 
may have the wisdom not only to prevent 
the further spread, but to ‘eradicate the 
plague-germs with which American and 
European refinement threatens to inoculate 
them. 


GUERNSEY. 
And words were spoken then that bound their 
lives, . 
Linked by love’s golden ring. 





Years passed, and, on another spring-time day, 
One wandered there alone 

And felt the freshness of the earth’s young life 
Steal softly o’er his own. 


He thought upon that time so long ago, 
When last he viewed the scene— 

The hopes that sprung within his wakened heart, 
And all that lay between, 


The sordid cares that narrow human minds 
And lower lofty aims, 

Cold looks and words that harshly put aside 
Love’s tender timid claims. 


Ah, love! too often, when the way is rough, 
Forgotten till too late; 

Like a star set, a fountain dried away, 
And we are desolate 


He thought on all life’s possibilities, 
His own in happier hours, 

Then of its bitter memories and a grave 
Where none had planted flowers. 
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x: always said that intensity 
was at the bottom of 
everything: that done only 
needed to be intense, to 
fathom all mysteries, to 
achieve greatness, to gain 
one’s dearest wish. When I hinted that she 
was adopting the Emersonian idea of earnest- 
ness of thought, she conceded the truth of 
my remark, declaring that she believed, with 
a great philosopher, that, if one earnestly 
desired anything, and sat on a rock in mid- 
ocean—entirely out of its reach, to all intents 
and purposes—the very earnestness of the 
desire would cause the longed-for possession 
to come floating by, and one only need 
stretch out one’s hand to take it. 

“Tn other words,” I said, quoting directly 
from Emerson, “if there is any great and 
good thing in store for you, it will not come 
at the first or second call.” 

“Tt will not,” she answered. “ But, if you 
persist, it will finally be yours. It may be 
an honor, an idea, a lover, or a jewel; you 
can command it, if you have earnestness 
enough.” 

Rachel and I had been schoolmates, and, 
after a year of travel for her and a year of 
teaching for me, she had come to take me 
home with her, to spend the long summer 
vacation; and we had been having one of 
our old-time talks, on our journey. There 
entered, into the temperament of each, a 
vein of the mystic, which made us in sym- 
pathy and led us to discuss grave matters. 
The girls at school called us “ peculiar,” as 
people content with the conventional routine 
of thought and opinion always designate 
those who venture out. 

Rachel’s home, which was a mansion of 
the Colonial period in the suburbs of a town 
near the Hudson, had so often been described 
to me that I recognized it as we approached, 
and felt that I had a previous acquaintance 
with it and with its occupants. It looked 


solemn and gloomy in the dusk of evening, 
and there was no light in the wide hall save 
(110) 
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that of the after-glow which shone through 
the stained windows and cast dull gleams 
across the sombre interior. I saw that there 
were weapons and a stag’s head and a 
coat-of-arms. I saw, too, that we had arrived 
ahead of time; for there was no one to 
welcome us, and no light in the drawing- 
room except that thrown by the blaze in 
the fireplace, while the group gathered around 
it rose in surprise to greet us. 

Rachel’s parents were just the dignified 
people I expected to see; but the third per- 
son, introduced as Colonel Wetmore, imme- 
diately aroused my curiosity. There was 
nothing uncommon about his personal appear- 
ance, except that he was an unusually well- 
preserved gentleman of sixtyfive or seventy, 
with a fine soldierly bearing. It was the 
strangely abstracted look of his eyes that 
impressed me. They seemed to gaze at me, 
yet beyond; and there was, in them and on 
his face, a peculiarly winning and tender 
expression—as if the object he saw beyond 
me or in my stead were pleasing and precious. 
An abundant waving mass of snow-white 
hair was carelessly thrown back from his 
forehead ; his features were well cut, and his 
face but little furrowed by time—but there 
were those mysteriously penetrating yet soft 
dark eyes! In courtly fashion, he advanced 
to take my hand; and then I experienced, 
for the first time in my life, a thrill of super- 
natural awe—a sensation of terror and pleas- 
ure combined, for I felt convinced that at 
last I saw a person possessed of occult power. 
It was the result, perhaps—according to 
Rachel’s theory—of the earnestness of my 
desire: possibly to assist me in solving a 
problem which, with all my abstruse studies, 
had never been made in the least clear to me. 

We were weary after our journey, and 
retired early. I threw open the blinds of 
my chamber to let in the soft breeze, and 
fell into a dreamless slumber from which 
I awakened just as the clock was striking 
two. I think the light must have disturbed 
me, for the moon had risen and shone in 
brightly. I lay half asleep, when the sound 
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of footsteps on the gravel path caused me 
fully to waken and look to see who was 
abroad at such an unseemly hour. There, 
with the moonlight full on his face so there 
was no mistaking it, was Colonel Wetmore ; 
while clinging to his arm was a young girl 
clad in pink. I drew the curtain hastily and 
went back to bed. 

The next morning was passed in rambling 
about the delightful grounds. Colonel Wet- 
more, we were told, rode home after an early 
breakfast. There must have been a peculiar 
expression on my face as his name was men- 
tioned, for my friend asked if I did not like 
the colonel. I evaded the question by reply- 
ing that I had scarcely seen him. 

“Yet you have formed an opinion,” said 
Rachel; “for you had a look of aversion 
when he was spoken of.” 

“First tell- me one thing, Rachel,” I 
exclaimed: “Who walks the grounds with 
him at two o’clock in the morning? I saw 
Colonel Wetmore at that hour, in close con- 
versation with a young girl dressed in pink, 
who was about the height of one of your 
maids.” 

We were standing by the window, during 
our conversation; but Rachel sank in a 
chair, looking so pale that I reproached 
myself for exposing the indiscretion of 
perhaps a favorite servant. 

“T do not understand,” she faltered, “why 
it should be given you to see this! For,” 
she continued, solemnly, “you have seen 
the lady of the Rose Chamber—the family 
ghost which, rumor says, never leaves Colonel 
Wetmore.” 

I, in turn, grew pale. “Why, indeed, 
should I see it?” I asked. For, with all my 
study of esoterics, I found that I trembled 
at the likelihood of solving a problem. 

“That I do not know,” replied Rachel. 
“None of us has seen it. We have been 
sensible of the odor of roses when none 
were in bloom; and, long. ago, somebody 
tried to sleep in the haunted chamber, and 
was found unconscious in the morning.” 

’ “Roses are in bloom now,” I half asserted, 
half inquired, looking out into the grounds. 

“Not yet; they soon will be, but none 
are opened—or were not, yesterday.” 

“But my room was filled with their 
odor last night.” After I made this state- 
ment, Rachel again became agitated, and I 
begged her to explain the mystery without 
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delay. The substance of her story was this: 
Her great-aunt Rosalie, who had been a 
beauty and a belle, suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared. She retired one night 
as usual; her chamber was found empty in 
the morning, and no trace of her ever dis- 
covered. She disappeared a short time before 
her wedding-day, and, as not even circum- 
stantial evidence was forthcoming, the only 
ground for suspicion was the fact that her 
father and brother—Rachel’s grandfather 
and great-grandfather—threatened to place 
her in a convent if she held further com- 
munication with a certain Richard Dinston 
—a hot-headed.arrogant youth, who by his 
very imperiousness exercised a strange power 
over Rosalie, sometimes almost making her 
swerve in her fidelity to Wetmore, her 
accepted lover. She had been seen talking 
with Dinston a few days before her dis- 
appearance. But, as her relatives at that 
time knew nothing of the stolen meeting, 
they had no reason to execute their threat ; 
nor would they have executed it under any 
circumstances, for the pretty Rosalie was the 
idol of the family. Dinston disclaimed all 
knowledge of her whereabouts, as did Wet- 
more, who was beside himself with grief. 

Dinston still resided in an adjoining 
county, and was now a feeble old man, 
living in the most solitary manner. Wetmore 
served with distinction in the army; had 
never married, rarely went in society, and 
had always that far-away look, as of one 
present only in the body. 

“Why haven’t you shown me the Rose 
Chamber?” I exclaimed. “And is there no 
portrait of your ill-fated aunt?” 

Rachel replied, sadly: “If you care to see 
the dismal room, come. Yes, there is what 
is said to be an excellent portrait in the 
upper hall.” 

I started in amazement—the picture was 
so like the figure I had seen by Colonel 
Wetmore’s side. Only here I saw the face— 
a lovely face, with velvety brown eyes, 
arched brows, and masses of chestnut curls, 
in which nestled one rose. The pale-pink 
dress was identical, and there, was a great 
bunch of roses in the wide belt. 

The portrait seemed instinct with life, and 
the eyes und lips full of entreaty. Just then, 
there was a faint yet decided odor of roses, 
and I could have sworn a light soft touch 
was on my arm. I turned to Rachel, who 
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seemed unconscious of anything except the 
portrait and was saying: 

“Now that you have seen its former 
mistress, are you still anxious to explore 
the Rose Chamber?” 

I replied that I was even more anxious; 
and, as we passed through the corridors 
leading to the room, a vapory pink shadow 
appeared to precede us and to beckon with 
a ghostly hand. 

I expected to hear a rusty key grate in 
an unused lock, and to see a room given up 
to dust and decay; but there was neither, 
nor was the door locked. 

“Little fear of anybody’s entering that 
chamber,” said Rachel, grimly, “except one 
of the old servants, who always takes care 
of it—and occasionally Colonel Wetmore.” 

The apartment was hung with chintz that 
had been gayly figured with roses; the wall- 
paper was rose-flowered, and the delicate 
carpet rose-strewn. The once brilliant hues 
had faded to a dull-pink, and the dressing- 
table was covered with time-tarnished orna- 
ments belonging to the unfortunate girl. 

“ Roses were her favorite flowers,” Rachel 
explained, looking about with a sigh for the 
bright young life that came to so mysterious 
an end, “and I have always felt that the clue 
to the whole affair lies in this room. I have 
searched repeatedly, but without avail.” 

“Have you ever slept here?” I asked. 

“ No—nor would I for worlds,” she replied, 
shuddering from head to foot. 

“ With your permission, I will,” I ventured, 
not knowing how she would meet my propo- 
sition. 

“T cannot take the responsibility of con- 
senting. Who knows what might happen? 
Some sudden shock might deprive you of 
your reason.” 

“No danger,” I declared. “And, if this 
ghostly ‘rose-maiden’ has anything to make 
known to me, as I somehow feel she has, 
and through me to others, I will gladly be 
the medium of communication. There can 
be nothing frightful in the wraith of a pretty 
young girl.” 

A few days later, we were invited to dinner 
at Colonel Wetmore’s. I went with much 
curiosity. The rooms were stately and grand 
in the fashion of a bygone day, and there 
was a tribute to the lost love in the great 
vases of roses scattered about. After dinner, 
our host went to the library to bring an 
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illuminated missal which he had been fort- 
unate enough to secure when abroad. My 
eyes followed him, and, in the dim light, 
I saw him stand for a moment with his 
arm around a pink-robed figure; and there 
seemed to be an exhalation from the roses, 
as if they recognized the impalpable presence 
in whose honor they had been gathered. 
When he returned, I noticed that same 
abstracted look, which had in it a hint of 
pain as well as pleasure, and my determina- 
tion to occupy the haunted room was 
strengthened. I made known my resolve 
to Rachel that very night. 

It would be untrue td say that I entered 
the room fearlessly. I felt a nervous shrink- 
ing, an indefinable dread of something, I 
knew not what. Setting the blinds wide 
open, that I might at least have the moon- 
light for companionship, I crept into bed 
with repugnance, and, covering my head, 
lay trembling until sleep overtook me. Then 
I dreamed such wild and fanciful dreams, 
that would have befitted a hasheesh-eater. 
Roses were scattered over me; soft cool 
fingers were laid on my heated brow, and 
their touch suddenly awakened me. The 
room was flooded with light and heavy with 
perfume, and in the rays I saw plainly the 
dainty figure of the portrait. It paused 
before the mantel, where stood a quaint 
Indian jar, of blue-and-white porcelain. It 
seemed to beckon to me and point to the 
jar, then approached the bed with an appeal- 
ing look in its eyes and with a shadowy 
hand stretched toward me. I seemed to grasp 
the hand; I was powerless to do otherwise. 
I seemed to float after the figure, to pass 
through the window, and on and on, without 
pause, until the edge of a little lake was reached. 
Then my vision was given added power: 
opaque substances became transparent; far 
down through the earth, I saw the rootlets 
running in every direction, and insects that 
never saw the light darting here and there. 
At that moment, my shadowy guide was 
apparently convulsed with grief, and pointed 
down; I looked by my feet, and behold! 
I saw, as through glass, a little heap of 
bones, too evidently human remains. The 
skull and a few fragments were intact, the 
rest a heap of moldering dust. Then all 
faded away; I had no further consciousness 
until, at the first peep of dawn, I saw Rachel 
bending over me with awe-struck face. 
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“She breathes at last. Thank God!” 
I heard her exclaim. And, when I recovered, 
I saw that I was lying on the floor in front 
of the mantel on which stood the Indian jar. 
Rachel was trembling with fear. 

“Come quickly,” she said; “never mind 
your clothing, but leave this room!” 

“No,” I answered; for I felt strong again 
—strong with the strength mysteriously given 
one who has an Herculean task to perform. 
“T must examine that jar. Please give it 
to me.” 

Rachel tremblingly obeyed, and I emptied 
its contents on the floor. At the bottom, 
so discolored by time and the spices of which 
the still fragrant pot-pourri was compounded 
as to be hardly distinguishable, I found 
adhering a little three-cornered note, with- 
out date or address. I unfolded it with 
utmost care, and, going to the window, 
deciphered with difficulty these lines: 

“T realize my folly and weakness; but 
how can I refuse the solace of a few words 
of farewell to Richard, who so loves me in 
his hot mad fashion? It may be given me 
to say words that will somewhat ease his 
disappointment; and there can be no dis- 
loyalty to Wilfred, whom I love so truly. 
If I do wrong—if—” 

And there the letter ended, as if the writer 
thought it not worth while to complete it. 
That strange prescience sometimes given 
mortals probably led to its writing and 
placing in the jar. 

We went to Rachel's room, where, warmly 
covered in her bed, I secured a short sleep, 
which I felt I must have before entering upon 
the duty which seemed given me to perform. 

I asked, after breakfast, that a servant 
should be sent for Colonel Wetmore. Then, 
closeted in the library, I gave him the letter. 
He read it with intense emotion, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, closed his eyes for an 
instant, is if quite overcome. At this 
moment, a perfume of roses filled the room, 
a shadowy form steod by him, leaning over 
as if to comfort and reassure him; its darker 
curls mingled with his silvery locks, and 
slender hands seemed to stroke his brow. I 
shall never forget the exalted expression of 
his countenance when he resumed conversa- 
tion with me. He asked that Mr. Wolverton 
and Rachel be summoned, and that I should 
make known to them my strange experience 
of the previous night. 
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Mr. Wolverton said there was asmall sheet 
of water, such as I described, near the woods; 
and I felt that, once there, I could point out 
the exact spot where the remains would be 
found. The spot, which I soon identified 
with a thrill of superstitious fear, was com- 
pletely overgrown with bracken; but I 
defined its boundary, then stood with rapidly 
beating heart while they threw out the earth. 
It seemed to me that I should never breathe 
—that my heart was held as in a vise; and, 
when there were revealed to the light of day 
the very fragments of my visiun—the poor 
remains of the once beautiful Rosalie—I sank 
to the ground in unconsciousness. 

It was a strange coincidence that Mr. Wol- 
verton should be sent for, that night, to ride 
in all haste to the next county. Richard 
Dinston was on his death-bed and must see 
him. He returned two days later, haggard 
and sorrowful, bringing with:him a written 
confession of Dinston’s guilt. 

When he wrote to Rosalie, asking her to 
grant him a last interview, he meant so to 
plead with her that she would renounce Wet- 
more and flee with him. She utterly refused. 
He loved her to desperation, and the thought 
of seeing her the wife of anotherso maddened 
him that he flung her from him as they stood 
by the water’s edge, meaning that she should 
beg him to save her and should promise her- 
self in return for her life. In his frenzy, he 
pushed her with such force that her head hit 
a projecting stone, and instant death was the 
result. He secreted the remains, and, the 
next night, buried them on the same spot. 
Then followed harrowing sentences: Every 
moment, every hour, day, and year of his life 
since, had been fraught with keenest suffering. 
What man could endure and live, he had 
endured. Was there expiation in fifty years 
of remorse and agony? Could he dare hope 
for God’s mercy and Rosalie’s forgiveness? 

The remains, at the colonel’s request, were 
buried in the family vault of the Wetmores, 
and it was not long before he was laid beside 
them. 

There was a change from the time of the 
unraveling of the mystery. He grew languid, 
and said, one day as he was lying on the 
couch, weak and emaciated : 

“T am happy, for I know that Rosalie is at 
rest. All heavenly joys are hers, and she is 
daily drawing me to her. When I close my 


eyes, I see her, radiant and smiling, and-we 
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are only separated by this feebly beating 
heart.” 

I turned to the window where Rachel was 
sitting, to hide my tears; and, through their 
blur, I saw the rosy vaporous clouds of the 
sunset, and the far-away mass of molten gold 
that might be the gates of the Celestial City. 
The invalid made a faint. move, and we hast- 





ened to his side; and the golden gleam seemed 
like an unclosing of the portals to let his 
spirit through, for at that instant he breathed 
his last, and lay so calm and peaceful, with 
the little crystal locket that contained a curl 
of Rosalie’s hair and a flower she once had 
worn—‘the dust that was a rose”—above 
his heart. 


CONSOLATION. 


BY LILLA PRICE. 


TI stoop in the gloaming 
And looked at the sky, 

The night-voices sang 

“In the sweet by and by.” 


Each little star twinkled 
And held out its light 

To shine through the shadow 
And guide me aright. 


A hand seemed to beckon 
And point me the way, 

A loving voice whispered : 

“Oh, soon ’twill be day; 


“Sad heart, in the gloaming 
Thy spirit now lies, 
But soon, in the dawning, 
’Twill mount to the skies. 


“Be patient, be cheerful, 
Bid sorrow depart; 
Be helpful to others— 
’Twill lighten thy heart. 


“Give comfort to sad ones, 
Hold out a kind hand, 

Be gentle with weak ones 

And help them to stand. 


“Thy life live for others; 
The time will soon fly, 
And then thou wilt enter 
The sweet by and by.” 


The night fell around me, 
The shadows grew deep, 

The little birds twittered 
Their nestlings to sleep; 


And still through the shadows 
I gazed on the sky, 

And watched the bright sparkle 
Of each golden eye; 


Out under night’s curtain, 
Alone and apart, 

With darkness about me, 
But light in my heart. 


Oh, may I be faithful 
My mission to fill, 
Until in the gloaming 
My heart shall lie still! 


Then under the daisies 
Where soft breezes play, 

Pll wait for the dawning 
Of God’s perfect day. 
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OF OSKALOO. 


BY HOWARD SEELY. 


: PART I. 

K, HE Sheriff of Oskaloo was 
in a retrospective mood. 
He was seated on the 
front gallery of the Ala- 
meda Hotel and list- 
lessly smoking. It was 
four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he had been sitting 
there since dinner-time, his 
eyes straying away over the 
level plain to the cool shad- 
ows and green vistas that bor- 
dered the river. Theopportunity 
to indulge in reverie was unu- 
sual with him, and he regarded 
his present leisure with a certain cynical mis- 
giving. For a month past, there had been 
throughout the county no disturbance that 
justified his professional interference; a sin- 
gular amity pervaded all commercial dealing. 
From his contemplative post of observation, 
Mr. Mosely shook his head at this state of 
things with a grave disquietude. 

“T feel,” he remarked to an appreciative 
friend, “as if I was livin’ in a powder-mill, 
and, if I winked more than common, some- 
body ’d be dead certain to fire the magazine. 
I wonder jest natchally what deviltry is 
gettin’ up.” 

This apparent distrust of human nature, 
on the part of Mr. Mosely, was one which his 
calling perhaps justified. It was noticeable, 
moreover, that he had allowed no rust to 
accumulate on his six-shooters in the inter- 
val. How far the recent enforcement of a 
law that no private citizen should be per- 
mitted to carry revolvers may have contrib- 
uted to the present public. serenity, is 
debatable. Mr. Mosely, in his official capac- 
ity, wore his prominently, with the accus- 
tomed ease and familiarity of long habit. 
As he reclined in his chair, their long polished 
barrels, protruding from his leathern belt, lent 
his diminutive figure an air of force and 
power which was generally accented by a 
certain hard steely glitter in his clear blue 
eyes during moments of excitement. At 






present, these eyes had in them a pensive 
expression to which they were not entirely 
strangers; and the heavy mustache, which 
concealed the firm mouth beneath it, swept 
his bronzed cheek with a caress that half 
softened the stern line of the jaw. It was 
easy to see that the natural hardihood of the 
man slumbered within him, and that some 
finer emotion had stolen upon him unchal- 
lenged. 

The fact was, that, under the influence of the 
genial sunshine and the soft balmy air of that 
summer afternoon, the Sheriff’s memory had 
gone back to an episode of his early life which 
he seldom permitted himself to disturb, but 
which he cherished with tenderest affection. 
He had never married; and, now that there 
were streaks of silver in his scanty hair, he had 
certain lonely moments when his thoughts 
recurred to a dream of his youth, that had 
faded almost as soon as realized. Whatever 
his career had been, and the exigencies of his 
calling had not made it a pleasant one to 
contemplate, he could say with truth that he 
had been faithful to this memory. There 
was one bright spot in his past, about which 
the holiest associations were gathered; and 
the name “Edith” still swept over his 
heart with its former thrill. He pictured to 
himself how different his life might have 
been, had a kindly fate spared to him the 
society of this lovely being of earlier days. 
He recalled her nameless graces, her charm- 
ing coquetries, her sweet feminine candor and 
appreciative sympathy ; and then he thought 
of other men, companions of his early man- 
hood, whom he had seen gather about 
them the refining influences of home and 
children. As he contrasted their enviable 
lot with his own isolated perilous existence, 
he seemed the loneliest man he knew, and 
there stole into his eyes an unaccustomed 
moisture that quite subdued their professional 
fearlessness. With a record for courage and 
daring that was unimpeached, he seemed to 
himself, at such moments, as weak as a 
woman; and, as his troubled gaze rested upon 
the wooded heights before him, he thought 
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he would stroll across the intervening space 
and try to forget it all under the familiar 
shadows of the pecans. 

For a person of the Sheriff’s temperament, 
an idea of this kind was no sooner enter- 
tained than acted upon; and, a few moments 
later, he had penetrated the shady stillness 
of the grove. There was a subtle compan- 
ionship in the sturdy trunks that stood about 
him, their lofty tops scarcely stirring in the 
gentle breeze. Calm, erect, and immovable, 
they seemed to typify, in the austerity of 
their repose, that very self-reliance for which 
the Sheriff was remarkable. The disquieted 
man was, in a measure, sustained by their 
presence. Afar in the dim wood, the faint 
cawing of quarrelsome ravens soothed him 
unconsciously. In the cool pervasive twi- 
light about him, he was beginning to regain 
‘his customary equipoise, when the sight of 
an unfamiliar object recalled his former 
musings with a distinct emotional thrill. 
Lying at the foot of the tree against which 
he was leaning, was a woman’s glove. The 
Sheriff stooped and picked it up. It was a 
slight affair of undressed kid, and there 
clung to it a delicate perfume that pleas- 
antly suggested the sex of the wearer. With 
a half-unconscious gesture, Mosely raised it 
to his lips, and, as the soft trifle swept his 
rough cheek, his whole being was again 
convulsed with the anguish of a vanished 
memory. It was in just such a place as this 
that he had been wont to meet the woman 
he had loved. He closed his eyes dreamily, 
and his trembling thought went tenderly 
back to a little grave far away over Southern 
hills; and, as he mused, a wood-dove on a 
limb above filled the air with her mournful 
cooing. 

It was only a fancy, to be sure; but, as 
the Sheriff listened, with nerves all aquiver 
with sad recollections, the plaintive cry 
seemed to him the moan of some disem- 
bodied spirit in the air about him. Perhaps 
the wraith of the love he had lost was that 
instant hovering near him in the recesses 
of the wood. He raised his eyes involun- 
tarily to the blue vault, and, as he did so, 
a small white bird, aloft in the limitless 
ether, drifted on motionless pinions far above 
his head and dropped from sight behind the 
leafy veil of the trees. The Sheriff sighed. 
Even thus, in a breath, he thought, we are 
gone. With a half-caressing tenderness, he 
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smoothed out the crumpled glove and placed 
it in the breast-pocket of his ducking jacket. 

He stood there some moments, lost in an 
abstracted reverie, until the pleasant sound 
of voices came to him through the wood. 
The Sheriff was in a mood when he 
shrank from scrutiny; and, without betray- 
ing his presence, his swiftly observant eyes 
ran hurriedly over objects about him. At 
some distance in front of him, he perceived 
the figures of a young man and woman seated 
at the base of a mighty bowlder and engaged 
in conversation. The girl was talking rapidly 
and earnestly, with pretty. feminine gestures 
of protest and appeal. Her companion list- 
ened in an attitude of dejection. He had 
cast his hat upon the ground, and his bowed 
head rested upon his hands. To the sooth- 
ing remonstrances of the woman, he made no 
response; and presently the pleasant voice 
ceased its entreaty. There was a short inter- 
val of silence, during which Mosely, wishing 
to escape observation, sank down quietly at 
the foot of the tree. When the Sheriff 
looked again, the woman had bent her head 
upon the shoulder of her dejected companion, 
and was wiping the tears from her eyes with 
a diminutive handkerchief. 

There was something in this little incident 
so in keeping with Mosely’s own reflections, 
that he felt its pathos mingled with a keen 
curiosity. He shrewdly guessed that the 
young woman was the owner of the glove he 
had just found, and he felt a natural incli- 
nation to restore it; but it was evident the 
occasion was not a fitting one. Such an act 
on his part would be attended, under the cir- 
cumstances, with an embarrassment he did 
not care to cause. Perhaps he would not have 
hesitated, in the case of strangers; but it 
happened that both parties were well known 
tohim. He recognized, in the weeping girl, 
Miss Jessie Meredith, the daughter of a 
wealthy cattle-owner of Oskaloo. The young 
fellow was Dick Heyward, for’ whom the 
Sheriff entertained acordial regard. He had 
long suspected a secret attachment to exist 
between the couple, and now he had unwit- 
tingly stumbled upon their little romance. 
He would have willingly retraced his steps; 
but he could not do this without betraying 
the fact that they had been observed. So he 
remained seated at the foot of the tree, spec- 
ulating not a little on the cause of the girl’s 
disquietude. 
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“The old story,” he told himself, thinking 
of the proverbial trials and disappointments 
of clandestine lovers and recalling certain 
tears in his own experience which he would 
have given worlds not to have caused. 
Somehow, the irony of fate seemed to him 
even more cruel than before; and, lost to his 
immediate surroundings, he became tinged 
with a gentle melancholy. A sudden beam 
of sunlight, falling through the branches 
overhead, recalled him to himself. 

Whatever farewells were exchanged 
between the lovers had evidently taken place 
in the interval. On raising his eyes, he 
espied the erect figure and fluttering skirts of 
Miss Jessie, far across the level meadow 
that led to the village. The girl was 
walking rapidly, as if belated, and in a 
few moments disappeared from view behind 
some intervening shrubbery. Surprised at 
this sudden departure, Mosely turned to see 
if Heyward still kept his position. The 
young man was seated in the same despond- 
ent attitude, but apparently examining some- 
thing intently. His behavior was singular. 
Mosely regarded him critically, and his quick 
ear caught the sharp familiar click of steel. 
He saw Heyward rise suddenly to his feet 
and place something to his head that glanced 
in the sunlight. On the instant, the Sheriff 
sent his voice before him through the wood, 
in a shrill scream of warning that woke its 
remotest echoes. 

The man started, faced about, and a 
revolver fell involuntarily from his hand. 
With a bound, in which trained nerve and 
muscle seemed at once to assert their accus- 
tomed energy, the Sheriff hurried to his side. 

Evidently his intrusion was as unwelcome 
as it was unexpected. After the first shock 
of surprise, Heyward had thrown himself 
down again disconsolately at the foot of the 
bowlder. In this attitude, he was found by 
the panting Sheriff. 

“What’s up, Dick?” said Mosely, briskly. 

For answer, the man flung a pebble ata 
neighboring tree and turned away with a 
hopeless gesture. 

“You ain’t reckonin’ to put an end to yer- 
self?” the Sheriff inquired, stooping and 
possessing himself of the relinquished pistol. 

Heyward aimed a kick at a fragment of 
bark, but said nothing. 

The Sheriff lost his temper at this obsti- 
nacy. 
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“Look here!” he said. “Dick Heyward, 
this child’s-play is all nonsense! I’m a 
friend of yours, and [ want to know what’s 
gone with ye.” 

After a few moments’ sullen contemplation 
of his boots, the dejected figure became 
briefly communicative. 

“T lost my pile last night, at Jim Wily’s.” 

“ Buckin’ agin faro?” 

“No—Mexican monte.” 

The Sheriff whistled to himself contem- 
platively. 

“When are you goin’ to give up thet busi- 
ness?” he said, severely. “I thought you 
told me you’d quit gamblin’.” 

“T reckoned to give it all up,” the man 
said, sullenly, plucking at the grass about 
him. 

“Tsee you did,” said the other, quietly. 
Then, stooping down, he put one hand upon 
the shoulder of his companion and gazed 
long and critically into his eyes. 

“See here, Dick: you don’t want to play 
an old feller like me. What’s up between 
you and Jessie?” 

“Nothin’,” said Heyward, doggedly. 

“Tn course not,” rejoined the Sheriff, with 
an incredulous sneer. “Hez the old man 
asked you to marry her lately?” 

Heyward laughed bitterly. 

“He said he’d postpone thet until he con- 
sulted wifh you on the subject,” he replied. 

Mr. Mosely shed this evident sarcasm with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

“You wouldn’t lose dfothin’ by his doin’ 
thet,” he remarked, convincingly. “Come, 
old chap,” he said, in a friendly tone, “aren’t 
you crowdin’ the mourners? I know theold 
man’s a crank, and it’s all thet young blood 
can do to put up with it. But you’ve got too 
good stuff in ye, to give up in this fashion. 
Them ez does this thing,” the Sheriff 
remarked, gravely, rising to his feet and 
appealing to the surrounding trees in witness 
of the folly of suicide, ‘“‘is nothin’ short of 
cowards or jackasses. I’ve known you for 
the last dozen years, and yer name ain’t 
found in either directory.” 

Touched by the manner of the Sheriff, 
Dick Heyward assumed a half-erect attitude. 

“Tt ain’t thet the old man don’t like me,” 
he said, doggedly; “but he’s backin’ some- 
body else, and I can’t do nothin’. He sent 
me word, this afternoon, by Jessie, not to 
come near his ranch nor to call on his daugh- 
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ter. Bein’ ez I’m cleaned out now, it don’t 
make so much difference, and I reckoned the 
easiest way out of the hull bizness was to 
get out!” 

Heyward stared before him in a hopeless 
way. 

“Stuff!” said Mosely, with sudden empha- 
sis. He drew a couple of segars from his 
pocket, and tossed one to his companion. 

“Who does the old man favor?” 
inquired, striking a match. 

“Thet’s what gets me!” returned Hey- 
ward, disconsolately, disdaining the proffered 
segar. “I never met him, and Jessie won’t 
tell me, because she allows I’d have a row 
with him.” 

“Sensible girl,” said the Sheriff, nodding 
through the smoke-wreaths about his head. 
“She don’t care for him, I reckon?” 

“She allows she don’t,” returned Heyward. 
“ Natchally I can’t say.” 

The Sheriff ruminated a few moments in 
silence. “I reckon she oughter know,” he 


he 


replied. He took along pull at his segar 
and expelled the smoke forcibly. 

“Old man,” he said, slowly, glancing down 
affectionately at his friend, “do you remember 


thet little bizness you did for me once, when 
thet blackleg allowed to call me in with thet 
double-barreled shot-gun ?” 

Heyward looked up at him. 

“You mean Johnson?” 

“Yes,” said the Sheriff, “ I mean Johnson. 
Are you tryin’ to téll me thet a man who kin 
shoot a rascal dead in his tracks ez nip and 
percise ez you did on thet occasion ain’t 
built for somethin’ better than to put this 
miserable toy shooter to his head and throw 
up the game, jest because the luck’s agin 
him? Dick Heyward,” he said, severely, 
“for a young man with points and a good 
girl to work for, you come the nearest to bein’ 
a plumb idgit of anybody I’ve ever seen.” 

Dick Heyward shrugged his shoulders 
under this wholesale castigation. 

“ What’s a fellow goin’ to do?” he pleaded. 
“Run away and get married?” 

“No,” said Mosely, sternly; “not in no 
circumstances. No man is justified in takin’ 
a@ young woman away from her father and 
mother, without they give him leave.” 

“ What then?” asked Heyward, hopelessly. 

* Look here,” said Mosely, quickly: “I’ve 
been a young man myself, and I can feel for 
ye. Idid thet very thing you speak of, and 
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it killed the loveliest woman thet was ever 
born. I’ve had my hard lines too, and I tell 
you thet there’s nothin’ I wouldn’t do to wipe 
out thet one act of a rash and hot-headed 
boy.” 

Heyward had risen to his feet during this 
last appeal. 

“T’ve been pretty near where you’ve been,” 
continued the Sheriff, in strong emotion, 
turning his gaze upon his surprised compan- 
ion; “and what a man wants, that day, is 
some friend to put an arm around him and 
stand by.” 

With a strong potential gesture, the Sheriff 
laid both hands upon the shoulders of his 
companion and looked him full in the eyes, 

“Dick Heyward,” he said, firmly, “tell 
me you'll quit gamblin’, and I’ll appoint you 
my deputy this minute.” 

The ruined gamester met the resolute orbs 
of his friend, and felt a subtle influence of 
power. Clear and compelling, their indom- 
itable glance thrilled his resolves and 
strengthened his feeble will. 

He grasped both hands of the Sheriff in 
his own and said: 

“T’ve cashed my last chip, Ike; I swear it!” 

“T knowed it! I knowed it!” said Mosely, 
fervently. With a sudden contemptuous 
gesture, he flung far away from him the small 
Derringer he had held. The flashing weapon 
circled through the twilight wood, and fell 
with a tiny splash into the neighboring river. 

The Sheriff put his hand significantly to 
the great six-shooters that hung in his belt. 

“And now,” he said, “to a man’s work 
and a man’s weapons. It’s in you, Dick, to 
behave yourself and to win this woman.” 

He paused, and, as if in earnest of his pre- 
vious words, threw one arm affectionately 
about his companion. 

“And through it all, old man, in luck and 
out of luck, yer best friend is Ike Mosely. 
Don’t you never forgit it.” 

He turned, gripped the hand of his com- 
panion in his quick nervous clasp, and 
together they passed out of the grove. 


PART II. 
WITH his appointment as Deputy Sheriff, 
a great change came upon Heyward’s life. 
Hitherto he had led an aimless listless exist- 
ence, with little thought for the morrow 
or its obligations. A good-looking easy- 
mannered fellow, he had tried his hand at 
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the various means of livelihood which the 
frontier town afforded, and found little diffi- 
culty in satisfying the scanty needs of that 
primitive civilization. A dreamer of dreams 
and the possessor of sound health, he made 
no provision for the future. So, when the 
mechanical toil of one occupation palled 
upon him, he readily forsook it for another. 
From beginning life as an apprentice to a 
carpenter, he had aspired to the exciting life 
of a stage-driver, and, finding that too labo- 
rious, had abandoned it for the duties of 
postmaster and a clerkship in the village 
store. Wearying in turn of these, he left the 
town behind him, and followed for atime the 
wild life of the plains—learning, amid cow- 
camps, and sheep-ranches, the rude details of 
a perilous calling. But the same restless 
spirit which sent his comrades periodically 
to town invariably brought Heyward thither, 
to vie with them in recklessness and extrav- 
agance. Thus it was that the money earned 
at the risk of life and limb found, in the 
hands of this careless spendthrift, the inev- 
itable goal of the gaming-table, until, as we 
have seen, the Sheriff discovered his improv- 
ident friend stranded and desperate. 

Far different from the easy makeshifts of 
his former life were the demands of his new 
calling. Responsibility and method were to 
be the watchwords of his future. Appreciat- 
ing that the change in his habits would be 
best brought about by close companionship, 
the practical Sheriff arranged that his deputy 
should reside with him. In the snug and 
box-like cottage which he called his own, 
there were none of the allurements that had 
formerly betrayed his protégé. The Sheriff’s 
home was as austere as his daily existence. 
There was little about his lonely cabin that 
did not smack of the hand-to-hand fight with 
danger which was its owner’s daily portion. 
But, with the ready tact and cheerful hardi- 
hood that characterized him, Mr. Mosely 
addressed himself to his pupil. I pass over 
the long homilies, the shrewd bits of advice, 
the daily practice in the use of fire-arms, 
with which the neophyte was favored. Suffice 
it that, with that easy adaptability which 
seemed his by nature, he became readily pro- 
ficient; and that, when a sudden outbreak 
of “road-agents” in a neighboring county 
justified. the Sheriff’s former misgivings and 
summoned both to the scene of. hostilities 
Dick Heyward acquitted himself with a skil 
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and intrepidity that justified Mr. Mosely’s 
warmest commendation. 

Six weeks of their adventurous life had 
thus rolled away, and there had been no 
allusion made by the Sheriff to the theme 
of which Heyward’s heart was full. Beyond 
a vague statement on the part of his chief, 
that he would “use his inflooense with the 
old ’un,” Mr. Mosely had refrained from 
referring to the subject. Heyward often 
wondered whether his friend realized that 
he had had no glimpse of Jessie in the 
interval, and that his heart ached with 
loneliness and foreboding. Indeed, as the 
days passed by, it seemed to Dick that a 
strange moodiness and abstraction possessed 
his companion. After a few shrewd inqui- 
ries as to the temperament and character 
of the man he was to approach, the latter 
abandoned himself to long silences, wrapped 
in clouds of tobacco-smoke, or given over 
to diligent and profitless whittsing upon the 
door-stone. It was a phase of the Sheriff’s 
character which had not hitherto presented 
itself to Heyward, and it troubled him, as 
the strange and unaccountable always do. 
But, when he drew the attention of certain 
fellow-townsmen to the matter, their com- 
ments were reassuring and characteristic. 

“Figurin’ on his chances of re-election,” 
said these philosophers. “Ike’s took thet 
way occasional, and ye know he allowed 
to run agin, next fall. Prob’ly reckons he’s 
bit off more’n he kin chew.” 

Somehow this explanation did not satisfy 
Heyward. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, some days 
after this, when Sheriff Mosely left his 
lonely cottage, wrapped apparently in the 
same gloomy reverie that had lately oppressed 
him. To the observant spectator, there was 
something in his appearance that suggested 
business of a novel and peculiar nature. The 
well-worn suit of brown ducking, that usually 
clothed his nervous figure as if a part of the 
actual man, had been discarded for newer’ 
zarments of convéntional pattern, known 
on the frontier as “store-clothes.” In them, 
the worthy officer betrayed an uncomfort- 
able sense of being “dressed up,” that was 
accented by the “ boiled shirt” and standing 
collar which oppressed his sinewy neck. Nor 
did he regard with complacency the “fine 
boots” which gave his trousers a painful 
appearance of being too short for their wearer. 
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He stooped beside a small spring that 
bubbled along the road he was pursuing, 
and drew a pocket-flask from his hip with 
a preoccupied air. 

“T reckon the old feller don’t irrigate,” 
he said to himself, solemnly. “All the more 
reason why I should get myself in fix to 
wrastle with him.” 

He raised the flask to his lips and partook 
freely of its contents. Evidently the stim- 
ulant did not possess its customary virtues. 

“Somehow ye don’t seem to reconcile me 
none to the situation,” he soliloquized, addres- 
sing the flask. “I hed ruther conduct a 
dozen ‘neck-tie matinees’ than approach a 
parent on the subject of his darter.” 

At this moment, the footfall of a horse 
struck the Sheriff’s alert ear, and a young 
woman rode suddenly up to the side of the 
spring. Mr. Mosely restored the flask to his 
hip with an abashed expression. It needed 
but a glance to discover that the fair eques- 
trienne was none other than Miss Jessie 
Meredith, and attired in a fashion to pro- 
voke the admiration of mankind. As the 
Sheriff noted the brown eyes, fresh com- 
plexion, and bewildering dimples that had 
proved so disquieting to his friend’s peace 
of mind, he was fain to confess the excel- 
lence of his taste on purely esthetic grounds. 
Apparently the first impulse of the gray- 
haired man was to pay tribute to this vision 
of beauty, for his hand sought the pocket 
of his coat containing the missing glove 
he had picked up in the wood. 

“T happen to have a little favor of yours 
I’ve been wanting to restore to you, miss,” 
he said, abruptly; then, becoming aware of 
the change in his attire, and that he had 
forgotten to transfer it, he stopped in con- 
fusion. 

“My glove, I presume,” the fair apparition 
returned, smiling down at him from the sad- 
dle, as her mustang pony plunged his nostrils 
in the cool spring after his recent canter. 
“T remember I lost it over on the river, weeks 
ago; but it’s a matter of no consequence.” 

She raised her frank brown eyes to the 
Sheriff’s keen scrutiny, and a sudden blush 
mantled her cheek. 

“How is Mr. Heyward?” she inquired. 
“T understand he has made his home with 
you lately.” 

“He’s up to the shanty—where I reckon 
I left your glove,” the Sheriff rejoined, 
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quietly, but secretly beside himself with 
admiration at the courage which thus 
demanded her lover’s welfare. He paused 
a moment, as if to collect himself, and then 
adopted an equally fearless policy. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, Miss Meredith,” 
he said, “but Dick has given me the bed- 
rock in this little matter, and I want to say 
that my sympathies are with you and him 
from way back. I was jest now on my wa) 
to have a little tangle with your old gentle- 
man, to see what I could do to put things 
in good fix. I reckon I’m competent so far 
as Dick is consarned, for I love the boy, 
and he hain’t no points thet I don’t onder- 
stand. But, you see, in regard to your gov- 
ernor, ’m somehow off the trail. Ef the 
old man hez got any crankiness or other 
foolishness it’d be wise for me to steer clear 
of, bein’ ez your heart’s in this bizness, I’d 
be obliged for any light you’d throw on the 
subject afore I wade in.” 

Having concluded this remarkable appeal, 
which was delivered in a confidential under- 
tone, the Sheriff doffed his broad sombrero 
and patiently waited the lady’s reply. 

Miss Meredith, thus abruptly confronted 
with the Sheriff’s purpose, was quite over- 
come with embarrassment. She blushed 
like a peony, under the searching glance 
of the man before her, and seemed at first 
uncertain what to say or do. In her agi- 
tation, she dropped her riding-whip. Her 
eyes, which had hitherto dwelt calmly upon 
Mr. Mosely, wandered up and down the 
trail-road restlessly. 

“Tm sure—it’s very kind of you—Mr. 
Mosely—to take this interest,” she began, 
hesitatingly ; “but I’m afraid papa wouldn’t 
like to have you speak to him about it.” 

“That’s jest it!” returned Mosely, “and 
I reckon it’s mighty lucky I run across you 
this very afternoon. I’ve been figgerin’ on 
the matter until I’ve pretty near lost my 
grip; and now, miss, I’m goin’ to ask you 
to turn back, and we’ll try and corral the 
old man in partnership. Ill put it to him 
fair and square;: and, if he rares or shows 
any signs of kickin’ in the traces, you kin 
stand by and kinder put the curb on him. 
I reckon you look as if you might be able 
to do it, and, when strangers prove anyway 
excitin’, there’s nothin’ like the presence of 
a man’s own flesh and blood to prevent 
his raisin’ the roof.” 
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He bestowed an appreciative glance on 
Miss Meredith, as he gallantly restored the 
riding-whip. The young lady was still 
embarrassed, 

“But, you see, I had something else I 
wanted to do, this afternoon — another 
engagement.” 

The Sheriff gave a shrewd glance in the 
direction of his distant cottage. 

“T know it,” he said, quickly; “but Dick 
is very busy to-day. I left him cleanin’ 
up my Winchesters and six-shooters; and 
besides, you and I don’t want to ring any- 
thing in on the governor that isn’t straight 
and above-board. He’s seen fit to quaran- 
tine Dick from your society; and, unless 
he gives the word, we don’t want to start 
in anything onderhanded. Come, miss—you 
go back with me, and we’ll have a reg’lar 
tow-row with the old gentleman over the 
situation.” 

He slipped her horse’s bridle over his arm 
as he spoke, and took a step or two, as if to 
compel her compliance. 

“In all affairs of this kind,’ he said, 
reassuringly, glancing back at her, “someone 
hez gct to break the ice and start the mill, 
or we don’t get nowhar. I reckon, in the 
present case, we’ve got a big contract; but, 
whatever the old man proposes, at least we'll 
meet him in the open.” And, by sheer force 
of will, he led the unwilling maiden off 
captive. 

Meanwhile, left to himself in the cottage, 
Dick Heyward, pursuing his task of clean- 
ing the Sheriff’s fire-arms, was speculating 
sadly over his unfortunate love-affair and 
the Sheriff’s singular change of manner. 
Engrossed in his work, there suddenly seemed 
to come to him, on the breeze that was 
borne up the valley, the sound of a well- 
remembered voice. He raised his head and 
listened. It must have been a fancy; and 
yet, half wonderingly, he stepped to the 
door and cast a longing glance down the 
dim trail-road. He beheld the Sheriff in 
conversation with a lady on horseback, and 
the flash of a familiar gray dress through 
the trees at once disclosed her identity. 
His nervous hand closed tight upon the 
revolver he was cleaning, in the suddenness 
of his surprise. Why was it? He was not 
jealous of the gray-haired man who had 
so recently left him? He dared not trust 
himself to say; and, after a few moments’ 
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reverie, he left the door with an impatient 
gesture. The incident disquieted him; and, 
when an hour later he went to the closet 
to procure some implement, he was flushed 
and irritated, and a nervous light shone 
in his eyes. The tool he wanted did not 
readily present itself, and half unconsciously 
he made a rapid examination of the pockets 
of an old coat in the closet, in his efforts 
to find it. Some formless object was hidden 
in the breast of the garment. He drew it 
quickly forth. Crushed, crumpled, but still 
redolent of odor, he spread it out, and dis- 
covered a woman’s soiled glove. Dick Hey- 
ward smiled grimly to himself. Had the 
Sheriff, too, his own romance? The next 
moment, he dashed the glove upon the floor 
and spurned it beneath his heel in a sudden 
frenzy. It was Jessie’s! He knew it by 
the peculiar brown stitching he had often 
examined, and the perfume so strangely 
familiar. In-the first tumult of his jealous 
agony, he put both hands to his eyes, as if 
to blot out the sight of the hateful object. 
A shudder shook him, and he groaned aloud. 
Then he ran to the door and cast a quick 
searching glance down the narrow valley. 
There was no one in sight. Down by the 
spring, where he had’ formerly seen the 
couple in conversation, the shrill scream 
of a soaring hawk came distinctly to him, 
as he wheeled aloft in the still breezy 
afternoon. To the man’s. startled nerves, 
it seemed like the mocking cry of some 
demon who was cognizant of the agony 
within him. 

It was all clear now; and Heyward reeled 
against the wall, as he comprehended the 
significance of the weeks that had gone over 
his head, while his rival had improved the 
opportunity of his absence. It had all been 
a plot, devised by the Sheriff and. Jessie’s 
father, to cheat him of the love he coveted. 
He understood now the former’s reticence and 
singular apathy. The man so vaguely under- 
stood by him to be a disputant for his sweet- 
heart’s affections was the Sheriff—Mosely 
himself! In his rage and mortification, the 
indignant deputy caught up a pair of six- 
shooters and began to load them rapidly, the 
steel cylinders clicking ominously, as if in 
remonstrance, under his eager fingers. 

There was but one way now, and his mind 
was made up to it. He would seek out the 
man who had thus betrayed him, upbraid him 
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with his perfidy, press his six-shooters upon 
him, and force him to defend at the revolver’s 
muzzle the flagrancy of his conduct. His 
brain was on fire with his wrongs, and his 
hands shook as he caught up his hat from 
the table and buttoned his pistol-belt about 

swe He cast one hurried glance around at 
the dwelling which had grown to be a home 
to him in the days now past. How quiet and 
still it looked! how utterly out of sympathy 
with the mad emotions which thrilled him! 
His eyes fell upon the glove lying upon the 
floor—a mute witness to the treachery of its 
owner—and, with a muttered imprecation, he 
caught it up and strode away, slamming the 
door behind him with a violence that shook 
the rafters. 

As his swift footsteps took him rapidly 
from the little cottage, the wrath that was 
in him surged in his brain and spoke in his 
heart. Where could he find a parallel for 
the treachery of this man he had called his 
friend ? What cause, pray, had he to attempt 
to settle his quarrel in the interest of right 
and justice? Had not the culprit placed 
himself, by his act, beyond the pale of 
mercy? Was he justified in giving so 
double-dyed a villain a single chance for his 
miserable existence? Ought he not rather 
to rush upon him, and, with a single impre- 
cation at his baseness, shoot him down as 
ruthlessly as he might some desperate 
assassin ? 

And, as he thought, he heard a quick step 
along the road ahead of him, and a familiar 
voice apparently in exultant conversation. 
With his fell purpose still mastering him and 
his hand clutching a revolver, he sprang 
quickly aside and dashed into the thicket. 

The voices quickly drew near. They were 
those of a man and woman. Apparently 
they were discussing something of a jocular 
ature, for occasional peals of laughter smote 
‘the ears of the listener. Straining his ears, 
he with difficulty made out the following: 

“T reckoned I was plumb done for when I 
ifirst opened up the subjeck to the old gentle- 
lman,” said the voice of Mosely. “Lord! 
when he first brought them gray optics o’ 
his’n to bear on me, I felt like throwin’ up 
my hands. But I sez to myself: ‘Ike, yer 
in fur it,’ and I jest waded in. And, when I 
got my blood up in the heat and thick o’ the 
argyment, I didn’t mind. I sorter let go my 
hopples and went in foot-loose. Did you 
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hear him when he aired them views o’ his’n 
on whata husband should be? Geewittaker! 
I never reckoned thet was only a game of 
bluff. I sez to myself: ‘Mosely, he’s got the 
drop on ye now; ye needn’t say nothin’, 
until I riz right up and summed up the case 
in a few words. I said my say, and then I 
axed him plump and squar; and dern my 
skin ef he didn’t weaken! He weakened 
and give his consent ez gentle ez a lamb.” 

“And I am so happy,” said a soft voice 
which thrilled the listener through every fibre. 

“Natchally,” returned Mosely, fervently, 
“jest natchally; but no more than I, sis. 
Why, I’m a tenderfoot ef this ain’t one of 
the happiest days— Hello! what’s that?” 

A stone, dislodged from a neighboring 
embankment, came hurtling down into the 
road. The next moment, a frenzied figure, 
torn with the thicket and brandishing a 
coeked revolver, burst from the roadside and 
confronted the Sheriff upon the open plain. 

“In God’s name, Dick, what’s gone with 
you?” exclaimed the startled man, recoiling 
before the threatening attitude of his friend. 

Dick Heyward, panting with suppressed 
passion, his muscles twitching with excite- 
ment, his face drawn and blanched, at first 
could not reply. He paid no heed to the 
frightened girlish figure by the Sheriff’s side. 
His eyes, wild with an intense fury, seemed 
to dilate and comprehend the Sheriff only. 

“You ask me that?” at last he burst forth. 
“T should think you’d ask me that! Here— 
take this six-shooter! step off ten paces, and, 
if you’re a man, Ike Mosely, and not a black- 
guard—” 

“Easy, now! easy, Dick, over the rough 
places!” returned the imperturbable Sheriff, 
but grasping in his steady hand the pistol 
which the trembling fingers of the other 
forced upon him. He eyed his furious friend 
calmly, and his clear cold blue eye shone like 
a diamond. 

“You know me, pard; my record’s a clear 
one. I don’t do nothin’ I ain’t willin’ to 
back, and, ef I’ve wronged you in any way, 
Vl] meet you sartin. But speak out, boy! 
Are you crazy, Dick? What hev you got 
agin me?” 

With a quick movement, Heyward tore 
the tell-tale glove from his breast and cast 
it upon the ground between them. 

“How came you by that?” he asked, 
sternly. 
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The eyes of Mosely dwelt upon the missing 
gauntlet an instant, and then lighted up with 
a humorous gleam. He stooped, and, with a 
quick gesture, restored it to his companion. 

“There’s thet unfortunet glove I told you 
I found in the grove over a month since,” 
he said, carelessly. Then he took the hand 
of the embarrassed girl, and, with a strong 
compelling gesture, placed it in the grasp 
of his astounded deputy. 

“Old man,” he said, “ef I hadn’t been 
in love myself, and didn’t know what an 
idgit it makes of the best men, I’d be 
tempted to step out here and exchange shots 
with you, jest to teach you a moral lesson. 
Here for the last six weeks I’ve hed this 


subjeck on my mind to an extent that it’s 
broke my sleep and interfered with my appe- 
tite. It’s done more to put gray in my hair than 
anything J ever attempted, and, when at last 
I got my spunk up and interviewed the old 
man fur ye—told him how changed ye were. 
and sorter contemplated ye ez I might a 
brand-new statue I’d been makin’—set things 
in a proper light, and got his consent to the 
match, you turns upon me and reckons to 
scalp me like a wild Injun. It’s enough,” 
said the Sheriff, solemnly, baring his head 
and glancing upward reverentially, “the fool- 
ishness thet the course of true love will ring 
in on a rational creetur is almost enough to 
shake one’s faith in Providence.” 


ONE ON EARTH AND ONE IN HEAVEN. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Up from the streets below me, through the 
gathering twilight’s gloom, 

The voices of little children float into my 
lonely room; 

And I sit and dream, as I listen, of the lost little 
one of mine, 

And the low grave under the grasses and the 
sheltering arms of the pine. 


I see, in a swift sweet vision, the eyes that 
I miss so much; 

4 feel the breath of my baby and his tender 
clinging touch. 

I hear the voice that is silent, I clasp him close 
to my breast, 

And, beguiled for a moment by fancy, my heart 
is abrim with rest. 


© my little blue-eyed baby, I have missed you 
so long from my arms! 

Summers have come and vanished, but I never 
forget your charms, 

Always at coming of twilight, with a love that 
grows never old, 

My heart yearns after the baby asleep in the 
church-yard mold. 


Oh, to clasp you and kiss you, to feel your 
warm lips on my cheek, 

To count your rosy dimples, and to hear you 
laugh and speak— 

Only for one brie® moment, just as [ used 
to do! 

But no: I have only a dream-child, to give my 
kisses to. 


I say to myself, in moments when the little 
children are near: 

“If my little boy were living, the child that 
I held so dear, 

He would be a child no longer, but grown to 
man’s estate ; 

I would have an arm to lean on, what time 
I have to wait 


For the call of the messenger-angel.” And then 
it seems to me 

That a lonely mother’s sorrow is the saddest 
that can be, , 

As I sit in the twilight, hearing the voices 
of children at play, 

And think of the grave in the grasses that 
hides my child away. 


The children are going homeward and the 
streets are growing still, 

But my thoughts are still of my baby in the 
low grave on the hill. 

Does he wake from his sleep, I wonder, and cry 
for my arms and kiss? 

Or is he happy in heaven? Oh, tell me 
how it is! 


Out in the night’s white silence, out in the 
falling dew, 

And yet—he is safe in heaven. Oh, mystery 
old yet new! 

It seems that I have two children: the grave 
hides one away, , 

And one in the dear God’s Country is waiting 
for me to-day. 
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BY M. G, M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF “OBLIVION,” ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 44. 


CHAPTER II. 
cz-N Asheville, there 
lived a famous 
criminal lawyer 
whose renown for 
acumen and kind- 
liness of heart 
had penetrated 
even to the lone- 
some places,so that 
men’s thoughts 
inclined toward 
Z him with admi- 
. ‘ ration, and their 
Ht faith in his powers 
jl waxed exceeding 
* strong. More than 
one doubtful case 
had he caused to 
be decided as 
equity rather than written law required, and 
it was said of him that no woman yet had 
come to him for aid and been refused, 
provided her cause had aught of truth or 
justice. It was also said that, when this 
man rose to his feet and shook back the 
hair from his leonine visage and laid his 
hands together, finger to finger, in a way 
he had, and put forth the strength that 
was in him in argument, invective, or appeal, 
no jury yet impaneled could withstand him. 
To this lawyer, Rose Harrison, filled with 
anger at the insult that had been offered her 
and with love for the man who had avenged 
it, proposed to go and plead her cause, trust- 
ing to her woman’s wit and weakness to 
secure for her the great man’s sympathy 
and co-operation. Money she would offer 
likewise, for, in an abstract way, she knew 
that the time and work of a lawyer were 
costly commodities; but she did not trouble 
much about that, or about the smallness of 
the sum she would have to offer: the simple 
conditions of her life had bred neither dis- 
trust nor worldly wisdom, and she uncon- 
sciously relied on her youth and womanhood 
as constituting her surest claim to consider- 
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ation. At first, her distress had prevented 
activity of thought or action. She was not 
accustomed to emergencies or to the instant 
assumption of responsibility, and it had 
taken her some days to realize the situation 
and formulate some scheme of defense. 
Indeed, it was only within the last week— 
since John, finding that the Tweavers were 
in earnest to hunt him down, had decided 
to give himself the advantage of a voluntary 
surrender—that the emergency had become 
urgent. But now it behooved her to be 
quick as well as secret, for there was no 
telling but that Lem’s wife might have an 
inspiration similar to her own, and subtlety 
enough to steal a march and to train against 
John the very gun which his sweetheart 
sought to wheel into line for his defense. 

With the first stage of the journey, Nick 
Profitt had charged himself, undertaking to 
get the young woman to Crumbleton in time 
for the Asheville train, and to communicate 
with John and make such arrangements as 
might be necessary. In the village, it would 
be given out that Rose had gone across into 
Georgia to consult with her own people, and 
whether the tale should be believed or not 
would be of little consequence, since Rose 
would have secured a start. 

The fire burned low, the chunks fell apart, 
and a soft white ash settled over the coals, 
Elizabeth laid the child in his cradle and 
stepped out on the porch for more wood. 
It was piled in a corner where the moonlight 
could not penetrate, and she left the door 
open to enable her to distinguisn between 
the logs and make the proper selection of 
oak and hickory for the night fire. The 
dogs, a big blood-hound called Nobbler and 
a brace of pointers, taking advantage of the 
open door, slipped in and established them- 
selves in the ingle. Elizabeth mended the 
fire, laying the chunks together and piling 
on the logs. Then she swept the hearth 
anew and turned to eject the dogs, who at 
once concentrated their gaze upon the fire 
and sought to convey the impression of 
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being within their right and utterly oblivious 
of unkind intention. Elizabeth let them 
stay, not having the heart to convict them 
of a shallow subterfuge; and besides, it was 
lonely sitting there, the only waking person 
in the house, and, as far as her consciousness 
was concerned, it might be, in the world. 

She took her knitting out and worked 
at it industriously, jogging the cradle, from 
time to time, with her foot. The clock on 
the mantel struck eleven—an unprecedented 
hour for wakefulness, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. She counted the strokes, intend- 
ing to go to bed presently; but the fire was 
alluring and her eyes devoid of slumber. 
The pointers, curled up like caterpillars, 
enjoyed the present good, without a thought 
of that which might be in store for them. 
The blood-hound had possessed himself of 
the old man’s arm-chair, and lay on its 
cushioned seat with his paws folded together 
on one of its broad arms and his head pil- 
lowed upon them. His golden-brown eyes 
shone through half-shut lids, like jewels 
through a rent in a woman’s dark glove. 

Presently the hound lifted his head,, with 
his ears pricked at attention and a soft growl 
low down in his chest; then he quitted his 
place and moved toward the door, with his 
ruff stiffened, but no noise as yet. He had 
been trained to silence as well as vigilance, 
and knew when to hold down the bell-like 
notes already vibrating in his throat. The 
eyes of his mistress followed his movements 
with interest; involuntarily she bent her 
head to listen—a fox, perhaps, or a wild-cat, 
prowling around with evil intent. She 
glanced up at the gun in the hooks above 
the door, and calculated chances of a shot; 
she had a quick hand and a sure eye. There 
was a step outside—hesitating and muffled, 
as though stirring among dead leaves; the 
pointers roused and sprang forward with 
sudden clamor, and the hound gave forth 
a deep-toned note of warning. The step 
grew more distinct, evidently gaining con- 
fidence from knowledge that the dogs were 
inside. It advanced to the porch and 
ascended the steps, swift and light, like the 
step of a woman; a knock fell on the door. 

Elizabeth quieted the dogs and then 
called to know who was without. 

“Me,” a woman’s voice answered : “Court- 
ney Tweaver. Open the door, ’Lizabeth, an’ 
hold ther dogs back. I be afeard o’ ’em.” 
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Elizabeth unbarred the door, much mysti- 
fied and a trifle excited. What could have 
brought Lem’s widow over from the settle- 
ment at that time of night? Had wind of 
the expedition reached her and drawn her 
forth on a visit of investigation? Elizabeth 
felt herself the equal in strategy of any 
woman who drew the breath of life, and 
scored an inward resolution to be wary 
and circumspect. The old man _ snored 
peacefully, his slumber unyexed by the 
canine uproar, which, sooth to say, was a 
thing of nightly occurrence. 

Courtney Tweaver crossed the threshold 
the instant the door was opened, nodding 
in acknowledgment of the other woman’s 
greeting, and taking scant heed of exclama- 
tions of surprise or welcome. She was a 
tall woman, upright as a pine, and with 
a certain swaying grace of movement. Her 
hair was hidden under the folds of a black 
shawl, from which her face, plain and 
strongly marked, showed white, as dead 
wood shows through rifts in charred black- 
ened bark. Her eyes were darkened with 
anxiety, and her hands twitched and quiv- 
ered with excitement. Two dogs attempted 
to follow her, putting experimental paws 
upon the door-sill, but were inhospitably 
pounced on and put to flight by the pointers. 
The blood-hound, scorning interference in 
such small matters, returned to the fireside 
and sat himself down, fixing amber eyes of 
inquiry upon the visitor. Elizabeth closed 
the door and thrust lightwood knots between 
the glowing logs, talking the while politely 
and as though a visit from a lone woman 
in the dead of night were an ordinary 
happening. 

Lem’s widow glanced about. 

“Whar’s Nick an’ ther old man?” she 
abruptly inquired. 

From the direction of the shed-room 
came the peaceful sound of snoring, but 
the bed in the corner of the outer room 
was obviously unoccupied. There was the 
roof-room, however, where there was also 
a bed. Elizabeth bent over the child’s 
cradle and avoided direct reply. 

“T war about gwine to bed whenst you 
knocked,” she said. “Ther fire war so good, 
I got to noddin’ over it—me an’ ther dogs.” 

The other woman broke out eagerly: 
“They air home? One or both? I war 
afeard they’d be gone—afeard all ther way, 
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though I come over as quick as I could. 
Thar ain’t nary man left in ther settlement 
to do man’s work this night. Thar’s a fool 
corn-shuckin’ over at Miles Benedict, t’other 
side o’ ther Cove, an’ Tom Evans an’ Jack- 
son Price air a-gwine to shuck agin one 
another fur a bet, an’ thar’]] be dancin’ an’ 
frolickin’ arterwards; an’ every forked idgit, 
big enough an’ young enough to straddle a 
horse, have lit out from ther settlement to 
shake thar heels an’ show off thar foolish- 
ness along o’ ther Cove folks. I war afeard 
in my soul Nick mout be gone too.” 

Elizabeth changed her tactics. She would 
be forced to admit the absence of her hus- 
band, if she should be hard pushed; it would 
be better to admit it at once, with this nat- 
ural and commonplace explanation. She had 
forgotten the corn-shucking. She spoke out 
at once, declaring that her husband had 
saddled his horse and ridden off in the direc- 
tion of the Cove, directly after supper. Then 
her tone changed from explanation to inquiry. 
Was there any special reason why the serv- 
ices of a man were needed? 

Urgent need, Lem’s widow said, and then 
told how, just after dusk, a small boy, hardly 
big enough to hold himself on the sorrel 


mare he was riding, had come to the settle- 
ment with a message from his mother, 
Nancy White, John Gilroy’s sister, to tell 
the people that the little mute, Jacky Gilroy, 
had wandered away from his temporary home 


and was lost in the woods. She sent word 
to the men for God’s sake to come to her 
assistance, for her husband had gone across 
the mountains after cattle, in which he 
traded, taking with him the two largest 
boys, and would not be home for a week. 
She was alone with her smaller children, 
the youngest an infant in arms. 

The messenger, a boy of seven, who 
answered to the name of Tony, told them 
that his mother had watched Jacky care- 
fully for the first day or two, fearing he 
would be lonesome in the strange place and 
fret after Rose and his father. The child 
had appeared satisfied, however, and, in his 
dumb way, had attached himself to a little 
girl cousin a year younger than himself, 
with whom he had played contentedly. 
What was working in his little mind, of 
course, they could not say, not having grown 
sufficiently familiar with his signs and 
expressions; but it seemed probable that 
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at first he had rested satisfied with Rose’s 
promise to come for him in a little while, 
and that, when the little while had length- 
ened into that which to his baby mind must 
have appeared a long while, a wave of lone- 
liness had struck the poor little man and 
swept him out into the world, to search for 
his friends by the instinct which guides God’s 
other dumb creatures. 

The children had been at play outside the 
yard fence, Tony told the women, stumbling 
and crying in his story from nervousness 
and excitement. They had been holding 
an election, with a hen-coop for a voting- 
booth and bits of bark for tickets. He had 
been candidate for Sheriff and had made 
a speech, and his next brother had kept 
the polls and counted votes. Jacky could 
not play, because he did not understand 
what they were about and could not talk, 
so they had given him some corn-cobs 
behind the wood-pile, and by signs told him 
to build himself a house. Becoming absorbed 
in their game, they had forgotten Jacky and 
their mother’s injunction to take care of him, 
and it was only when the summons had come 
for supper that he had been missed. They 
had searched the premises thoroughly, think- 
ing that he might be asleep in some fence- 
corner and knowing how useless it was to 
call. As night gathered in and they could 
not find the child, the idea that he was in 
the woods, striving to make his way home, 
took hold upon them, and his mother, half 
crazy with anxiety, had saddled the sorrel 
mare and sent him down to the village for 
help. 

The women, kind and pitiful as the poor 
usually are to one another in the lonesome 
places, had consulted together as to- what 
had best be done in the emergency. They 
were self-reliant women, bred to toil and 
hardship, prompt and fertile in resource; 
but the idea of beating all that waste of 
forest in the darkness, in search of the lost 
child, daunted the bravest of them—the 
undertaking seemed so great, the chance of 
success so infinitesimal. There was no tell- 
ing how far or in what direction the little 
fellow might have wandered; he was a 
sturdy child, and had been missing many 
hours. The women had realized their com- 
parative helplessness with grave looks, and 
the wishes for the return of the “men-folks” 
were many and fervent; then they had set 
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themselves to do that which lay in their 
power. 

They had sent the little messenger back 
to his mother with cheering words and 
promises of help as speedily as might be, 
and the blacksmith’s wife had sent her boy 
along for company, because of the length 
and loneliness of the way. Then old Enoch 
Tweaver. explaining that he had “holt on 
no grudge agin babies,” had volunteered, 
if somebody would lend him a horse, to ride 
over to the Cove and give the alarm, and 
then on to Miles Benedick’s and turn the 
whole posse of corn-shuckers into the woods. 

When all this had been arranged and old 
Tweaver had ridden away, the knot of excited 
women had had time to note the absence 
of both Rose Harrison and her aunt; and, 
knowing Rose’s fondness for the boy and her 
interest in all Gilroy proceedings, the whole 
gang had gone in a body to break the news 
to her and offer suggestions. With their 
sympathy had mingled expectant curiosity, 
and each woman had felt that it behooved her 
to be first in the field and to monopolize, 
if possible, the telling. So much of import 
was happening to Rose Harrison all around, 
and so many demands were being made upon 
her emotions, that popular expectation as to 
her ability to honor all the drafts had risen 
to fever heat. 

The surprise and disappointment of the 
news-bearers had been great when, just out- 
side of her own gate, they had encountered 
Rose’s aunt, intent on discovering the cause 
of the stir, and learned from her that Rose 
was not in the settlement. The old lady 
informed them, with an air of truth which 
disarmed suspicion, that Rose had got “addled 
with ther notion” that her own people might 
aid her in the emergency, and had ridden 
over to the Cove that afternoon, to see if she 
‘could not find someone willing and able to 
'go with her across the line into Georgia. 

When she learned of the child being out 
in the woods—nobody could tell where— 
the old woman had broken into wails of 
lamentation over him, herself, and all her 
belongings, because of the trouble that had 
come to them, diversified with condemnation 
of Nancy for having taken the child away 
“from them whar sensed his meanin’ ’thout 
no words, an’ kep’ him satisfied an’ out’n 
harm’s way.” She prognosticated much evil, 
also: such as that, by the time a relief 
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expedition could be organized, there would 
be naught to search for but a pale little 
corpse, stiff and stark, bailed up in a laurel 
brake or lying in a huddle under some tree 
or bowlder, or “happen a passel o’ bones 
picked clean by wild varmints whar’d stoled 
up on ther pore little fellow onbeknownst, 
an’ he not able so much as to dodge, seein” 
his livin’ eyes warn’t no more service to him 
then his dead y’ears, in ther night-time.” 
She had rung the changes on themes like this 
until every woman of them was like to scream 
aloud for very pity, and each one had hastened 
home to count her own brood and assure 
herself of their safety. 

Too nervous to sleep or even to keep 
herself quiet, Lem’s widow had sat by her 
lonely hearth and pondered. Like her aged 
kinsman, she had “noquarrel along o’ babies,” 
and the woman’s heart, all passionate and 
undisciplined as it was, sorrowed over the 
lost little one with the yearning comprehen- 
sion of the claims of helpless childhood upon 
woman’s love and care which comes with 
the realization of impending motherhood. 
The child had in no way harmed her, and 
the child was not only helpless, but afflicted. 
Perhaps the time might come when her 
child—who should say? Her restlessness 
increased ; she moved about the homely room, 
touching things,moving and rearranging them, 
with no accurate idea of that which she was 
doing. Then, like an inspiration, had come 
the thought of Nick Profitt’s blood-hound. 
The brute was known to possess sagacity 
and keenness of scent beyond any dog in the 
district. He had come of a race of famous 
“trackers,” dogs with a record. If the hound 
could be laid on the child’s trail while it was 
fresh, the rest would be easy. Men might 
beat the woods for weeks without success, 
but the dog would lead them to the quarry 
at once. It was strange none of the women 
had thought of it, or sent a messenger over 
to Profitt’s. She caught up a shawl, threw 
it over her head, and left the house, calling 
her own dogs to follow. They would be 
useful to distract the attention of Nick’s 
dogs while she roused up the family. 

All this Courtney Tweaver conveyed to 
Elizabeth in hurried sentences, with breaks 
and slurring-over of details. Then the 
women looked at one another, each brain 
at work, each consciousness alive to some- 
thing required, something impending. 
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“Nick air gone away,” his wife’s troubled 
voice announced, “ an’ ’tain’t a mite o’ use 
roustin’ up ther old man. It would take 
ther patience o’ Job to make him under- 
stand, an’ plumb twell daybreak to do it. 
Then ’twouldn’t be no service; he’d set still 
an’ be sorry, an’ wait fur Nick or some 
yuther man to notch in an’ kyar ther row. 
He air sot.agin extry stirrin’, father air.” 
Then, noting the other’s look of acquies- 
cence, she loyally added: “ He air ponderable 
some, an’ it’s more trouble to him to get 
around ’en ’tis to folks whar ain’t so turrible 
fleashy.” 

The eyes of the visitor were on the dog; 
she put out her hand and caressed his head, 
whistling and speaking to him softly. The 
hound regarded her with critical intelligence; 
he seemed to suspect an underlying inten- 
tion. He withdrew his brindled head from 
her caress and made a muttering sound in 
his throat. 

Lem’s widow glanced toward the door. 
“T wonder ef he’d follow me?” she said. 

Elizabeth divined her intention at once, 
but shook her head. 

“Not to save yer life,” she answered, 
“He won’t follow no person but Nick an’ 
me. He have been trained that-a-way.” 

“Ef he could be laid on ther child’s trail 
whilst ’twar fresh, afore rain falls or jew, 
he’d find him sartain,” the other woman 
suggested, “Ef he war took up to Nancy 
White’s to-night, he’d be thar ready aginst 
ther first glint o’ daylight.” Her tone was 
significant. 

Again Elizabeth caught her meaning. 
She pondered an instant, and then reached 
out her hand for the shawl which hung 
against the wall. The widow handed it to 
her, and watched eagerly while she threw 
it over her head and pinned it together 
beneath her chin. The child in the cradle 
stirred and whimpered, and his mother folded 
his blanket around him and lifted him in 
her arms. They might be away many hours, 
and he was too young to be left. 

’ Then, bidding the hound to follow, the 
women passed out into the night. 

The atmosphere was clear and pale; the 
stars looked far off and innumerable; the 
moon, nearly full, shone with a broad radi- 
ance which made the well-defined pathway 
easy enough to travel. The hound kept 
near them, evidently filled with doubt and 
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suspicion whether this most unusual departure 
would be justified. For the first mile or so, 
there was little said, each woman being busy 
with her thoughts. Once Lem’s widow 
offered to carry the baby, so that the other 
might rest her arms a bit; but Elizabeth 
declined: she liked the feeling of the soft 
breathing bundle against her breast—it gave 
her a sense of safety and custom amid the 
strangeness of her surroundings. 

As they neared the end of their journey, 
she suggested that they might have difficulty 
in rousing up the people at White’s. 

“They won’t be lookin’ for no person afore 
mornin’,” she said, “an’ maybe they’ll all be 
wore out an’ gone to bed. Watchin’ an’ 
waitin’ is weariful work in the night-time. 
As soon as it gits light, I’ll make ther dog 
snuff o’ some o’ Jacky’s clothes an’ lay him on 
to ther trail. He won’t quit it arter he’s sot, 
an’ anybody kin follow ’twell he find ther 
child fur ’em.” 

Lem’s widow made no comment. She had 
no intention of waiting until morning. There 
was upon her an urgency not to be paltered 
with or thrust aside. The image of the lost 
child was between her and the thought of 
her dead husband now, but who could say 
how long it would remajn so? The feelings 
of the night are rarely those of the morning. 

The cabin, set in a good-sized clearing 
almost on the crest of the mountain, was 
silent and deserted-looking when the women 
came in sight of it. Everything within and 
without seemed locked in slumber; no glow 
of firelight shone from the crack under the 
door or through the unshuttered window. 
Elizabeth glanced upward and made a rough 
guess at the hour. Somehow the quiescence 
of the house appeared to make the thought 
of the lost child more poignant, more com- 
pelling. They two alone seemed waking for 
him in a heartlessly slumbering world. 

They drew near the house. Two curs 
rushed out, barking furiously, but were met 
and ingloriously bullied into acquiescence in 
the intrusion by the blood-hound. The yard 
was enclosed by a low rail-fence, against one 
panel of which were piled several loads of 
wood. An axe. forgotten in the search for 
Jacky, lay beside a log half cut into firewood. 

Come this way,” Lem’s widow said, and 
walked to the further end, where a little 
heap of fresh clean corn-cobs showed white 
in the moonlight. They had been piled 
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crosswise, in the similitude of a log cabin, 
half of which was still standing. 

“Here’s whar he war playin’ whenst ther 
notion struck him to go home,” Elizabeth 
murmured, clasping her own child closer. 

Courtney Tweaver drew something from 
under her shaw! and thrust it into the other 
woman’s hands; her eyes glittered with 
excitement which strangely communicated 
itself to her companion. Elizabeth glanced 
at the sleeping house and the brooding forest 
where the shadows were growing denser. 
Nervous tremors passed through her; the 
blood in her veins seemed water. She 
turned the child’s frock in her hand irreso- 
lutely. 

The stronger will dominated yet again. 
“Lay ther dog on ther trail,” the widow 
commanded, and once more Elizabeth 
obeyed. 

The hound, standing at attention, sniffed 
the little dress sagaciously, then nosed the 
corn-cobs and the ground about. He com- 
prehended his task at once, and set himself 
to it without circumlocution or waste of 
time. Hither and thither he ran, in ever 
widening circles; after a moment, he paused, 
glanced backward to see that he was fol- 
lowed, threw up his head and uttered the 
clear bell-like note which proclaimed that 
he had found the trail. 

“Stay here with ther child,” Courtney 
directed. “It will be better. I ain’t afeard 
to follow by myself.” 

But Elizabeth shook her head and kept 
abreast. All the womanhood within her 
was astir; she would see this thing through 
—no person should have it to say of her 
that she had turned coward and left another 
woman to face an emergency alone. 

Downward through the forest the hound 
led them, through laurel brakes and ivy 
thickets where they scarce could follow, 
and along a way whose roughness tried them 
sorely, burdened as they were with the care 
of the infant. The moonlight was waning, 
but they could see still, after a fashion; and 
they dared not stop, for fear of losing sound 
of the hound. They stumbled on and on, 
helping each other as much as they were 
able, and guided by the trailing note the 
dog uttered from time to time. 

At length it changed, grew deeper, rang 
out with acclamation, with triumph. The 
search was at an end. 
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The little fellow, overcome by fatigue and 
perhaps bewilderment, had curled himself, 
like a kitten, in a great heap of leaves which 
had drifted against a fallen sycamore log, 
and was sleeping as peacefully as though 
tucked into an accustomed bed. The sound 
of the dog’s joyous proclamation had no 
effect upon him, poor little shut-in baby: 
but, when Elizabeth knelt and half lifted 
him in her arms, he cried a little in a 
whimpering sort of fashion, like a dumb 
animal disturbed. 

The moon was setting, and in a very short. 
time the forest would be dark as a pocket, 
so that no person might walk, even with 
circumspection. The place where they had 
found the child was a sheltered little cove, 
with many leaves heaped about; and it 
was Indian summer still, and the chill of 
night by no means unendurable, even in the 
mountains, It seemed best to remain where 
they were, and wait for daylight to show 
them the true direction. 

The little mute had not wandered as far 
from the right path as they had feared, 
and, with the break of day, they were able 
to discover their whereabouts. They were 
in the woods above Nick Profitt’s house, 
and so near it that, had the fire been still 
alight, they could have seen the smoke arise 
like incense to the coming of the day-god. 

The women made their way down to the 
house in silence. Elizabeth had given up 
marveiing over her companion’s mood, and 
contented herself with blindly following her- 
lead. Everything was as still and undis- 
turbed as when they had left the house, 
hours before. The dogs bustled out, but, 
recognizing the intruders, stopped on the 
second bark and regarded each other sheep- 
ishly. The fire had burned down to a few 
coals which glowed and blinked redly amid 
a bank of gray ashes. The slumber of the 
old man was still unbroken. 

Elizabeth put little Jack Gilroy in the 
old man’s chair, and drew the coals together 
and laid on chips and lightwood. The child 
was wide awake and sat staring about with 
his abnormally intelligent pathetic eyes. 
His flaxen curls had been rumpled into 
a halo, which, with his stillness, made him 
seem singularly helpless and innocent. 

Lem’s widow had laid the Profitt baby 
in its cradle. She stood on the hearth and 
gazed down at the child whose life - she, 
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in all probability, had saved, with an intent 
expression. In the ligat of dawn, her face 
looked pinched and pallid. Within her 
soul was a struggle: anger, race traditions, 
the habit of thought of a lifetime, were 
warring with some new force whose strength 
she could not gauge, whose might she was 
growing ever more powerless to resist. The 
shawl had fallen back, leaving her face 
exposed and the coils of black hair which 
lay against her throat like serpents asleep 
against a quartz-vein. Her eyes were on 
the child’s eyes, and within her was stirring 
something that responded to the innocence of 
the child’s look. Suddenly she threw out her 
hands, as one who protests against an edict. 

“T can’t forgive him! I can’t!” she wailed, 
almost under her breath. “Thar ain’t no 
call thet’ I should. He war mine—mine! 
an’ t/other man shot him down. I don’t 
keer ef Lem war to blame. I don’t keer 
ef he did shove ther quarrel on Gilroy an’ 
shoot fust. God A’mighty! I can’t—I can’t! 
Don’t ax it—don’t! He air dead an’ gone 
to Jedgement, but he war mine! I loved 
him—I can’t forgive!” she moaned, rocking 
herself as one in bodily pain and never 
removing her look from the child’s look. 

Elizabeth stared at her, speechless. 

The pallor of the face grew ashen; 
the shaking hands wrung themselves 
together. It was as though she were under 
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compulsion. Her lips unclosed a second 
time, but her tone had changed: the passion 
had left it, and it sounded monotonous and 
well-nigh expressionless. 

“Ther ’torney fur ther Commonwealth air 
a strong man,” she said, deliberately. “ He’ll 
git a verdict agin Gilroy, ef he ain’t hin- 
dered. Thar ain’t nary lawyer on ther 
circuit kin tetch him afore a jury.” She 
paused, then flung additional words out, 
as though they were forced from her: 
“Thar’s a man in Asheville kin beat him: 
a lawyer no person kin wrassle with, his 
grip is so true an’ strong. I thought to go 
to him myself—to double on ther defense. 
I gin it up now. He mout be got, though, 
ef folks war anxious. Ther trial air sot fur 
Circuit Court. Ther Asheville lawyer kin 
do what he pleases, folks say, an’ git any 
verdict he’ve a mind to,” 

She turned away and quitted the house 
without another word. 

Elizabeth, startled and subdued, followed 
her with her eyes, but had no heart to stop 
her. It appeared a needless cruelty to tell 
her that her renunciation would be of no 
avail; that her climax had been forestalled. 

She sighed and shook her head slowly, 
as one who ponders problems deep and 
complex. Then she laid wood on the fire 
and busied herself to warm milk for the 
little damb child. 


VALENTINE’S EVE. 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 


ONE night—ah, who will care to know 
How many, many years ago?— 
A lover bent, with eyes ashine, 
And whispered low: “Remember, dear, 
This sweetest night of all the year— 
This eve of good Saint Valentine.” 


Remember? Heaven! could I forget, 
This heart-ache might know surcease yet! 
But memory’s links about me twine; 
* Iclose my eyes—again I hear 
“O sweetest night of all the year— 
This eve of good Saint Valentine.” 


The lips that breathed the words—ah me, 
I know not even if they be 
Athrob with life and love to-night 


And warm with passion’s thrilling breath, 
Or folded still in pulseless death ; 
Fate e’en denies that knowledge slight. 


St. Valentine’s Eve! The moon hangs low, 
The same old moon of long ago; 

The same trees cast their shadows fine 
Across the path where he bent near 
And whispered soft and sweet and clear: 
“My love, my queen, my valentine!” 


O poor old moon, pale burns thy flame! 
O trees, ye are not quite the sime! 
O life, O hope, O lover mine, 
Ye all are changed—all, all; and yet 
I can’t—O God, I can’t forget 
My dear old love, my valentine! 
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BY MINNA IRVING, 





STILL as a graveyard lies the field, 
Within its shroud of gleaming snow; 

The sky is gray, the brook congealed, 
And loud the north winds blow. 


The branches of the trysting-tree 
Are numb and stiffened with the cold, 
And death’s own silence seems to be 
Abroad on hill and wold. 


How strange it seems, how desolate, 
Without the voices of the birds, 
The crickets’ piping shrill and late, 

The lowing of the herds! 


But lo! beneath the bank that shelves 
Above the brook, I see a break 

Athwart the ice—the water-elves 
Begin to stir and wake; 


While on the tree the frost-work frets, 
The buds are swelling, two by two, 
And at its root the violets 
Are dreaming of the dew. 


Soon, soon some morning we shall rise 
And hear the peans, silver clear, 


Of larks go ringing up the skies 
To tell us spring is here; 


And every breath of balmy air 
Will bring to us the rich perfume 

From ancient orchards every where 
All white with dainty bloom. 


And there my little love will stand 
Beneath the dear old trysting-tree, 

The first blue violet in her hand, 
Which she hath plucked for me. 


Then we will walk in tender mood ' 
At twilight in the quiet vale, 

Or linger by the dusky wood 
To hear the nightingale. 


And that sweet bird to us shall tell t 
Of wedded blisses evermore— 

A cottage where my love shal! dwell, 
With roses round the door. 


But how could I so soon forget? 
My little love is dead and gone; 

A stone above her grave is set, 
Among the snowdrifts wan. 
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LADY RACHEL RUSSELL: 
THE WIFE OF AN ENGLISH HERO. 


HE name of 
Lady Rachel 
Russell is firm- 
ly enshrined in 
English history 
on account of 
her husband’s 
martyrdom for 

the cause of the 

people’s rights, 
and also because 
of the noble 
qualities she 
possessed as an individual and a woman. 

She was the daughter of an illustrious 
father, Thomas Wriothesley, Lord South- 
ampton, who, during the first disputes 
between Charles Stuart and his Parliament, 
took the popular side and left the court. 
He was a man of large and generous heart, 
and, although he had shown his disapproval 
of the king’s conduct by turning his back 
upon his follies, yet, when that king had 
met with death upon the scaffold, he was 
one of the four faithful servants who asked 
and obtained permission to pay their respect 
to his remains. 

His wife was a Huguenot lady named 
Rache de Ruvigny, who died early, leaving 
two little daughters, of whom Lady Rachel 
was the younger. In this daughter’s char- 
acter was much of the lofty piety which 
we always associate with the name of 
Huguenot, blended with her father’s spirit 
of universal charity. At a very early age, 
she was so conscientious, and questioned 
her young heart so closely, that her father 
had to teach her to spare herself as she 
would spare. others. 

We hear but little of the childhood of our 
heroine; yet, as the daughter of so great a 
man, she was reared among noble people, 
and nothing so affects the plastic nature of 
youth as to be always with companions of 
a lofty type. 

Very early in life, she was betrothed and 
married to Lord Vaughn; but she was left 
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a widow while still a mere girl. A few years 
after her husband’s death, she had the good 
fortune to find the mate for whom her nature 
was admirably fitted, and, with him, she 
entered into one of those delightful unions 
that are so seldom seen, and yet are longed 
for by every true woman. 

This chosen companion was Lord William 
Russell, one of the noblest characters in the 
history of the race—whose efforts on behalf 
of liberty and against oppression are a part 
of the heritage of English-speaking people. 
To the labors and suffering of this man, 
with other kindred spirits, we owe the 
religious freedom that we enjoy to-day; and 
because he died as a martyr for conscience, 
you and I can worship according to our own 
free will. 

The situation of England in those days 
was similar to that of France under the 
Revolution. Indeed, it was a time of revo- 
lution, and a struggle was constantly going 
on between tyranny and a popular govern- 
ment. 

Such a man as the earnest young Lord 
Russell was the natural leader of his com- 
panions, and he was not long permitted to 
share with his wife the sweets of a quiet 
retired home. 

It is delightful to read of the happiness 
of this handsome high-born pair, dwelling 
together in such simple dignity and giving 
the world such an example of wedded bliss. 
In their country home, called Cherries, they 
led an almost ideal life. It is near a small 
village in Buckinghamshire, shaded by trees 
and surrounded by waving grain and hop 
fields. The ivy-covered turrets and the 
carved gables are still standing, rugged and 
strong as ever. In town, their residence was 
in the celebrated Southampton House, in 
Bloomsbury Square, now partly destroyed, 
but, in the days of Charles Stuart, a large 
and elegant mansion. 

Living in these charming homes, sur- 
rounded by a loving circle of husband and 
children and friends, Lady Rachel was per- 
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fectly happy, and it is said of her that “she 
diffused light and comfort upon all who came 
within her gates.” 

How pleasant to read of the manner in 
which she requites the tender kindness of 
her husband! How her letters glow with 
words of love and fondness! She speaks 
of how wonderfully God had blessed her 
family, and recounts many special items 
for which she returns thanks. She had a 
nature so rich that, to every call upon her 
sympathies, whether as daughter, sister, 
mother, or wife, she responded by an 
unquestioning devotion. Her tender and 
almost prophetic appeals to her husband, 
to remember the source of all their happi- 
ness, show the zeal of a saint, combined 
with the affections of a woman, 

These two were united, in the holiest and 
best sense of that oft-used word—one in 
principle, in intellect, in views and sympa- 
thies, pursuing one common end, sustaining 
and strengthening each other. No harsh- 
ness, no tyranny, no small arts of teasing, 
no deceit, no struggling for undue power— 
each finding in the other a true, devoted, 
and candid friend. 

She delighted in the homely business of 
“housekeeping”; yet, with all her love for 
what she termed “the dear delights” of 
domestic life—those small items so precious 
to the heart of every true woman—she was 
always ready to join her husband, to assist 
him in his political labors, and held her mind 
always open to understand the great interests 
of the day. She writes to her sister of the 
joy she finds in his society; yet, when his 
duties call him from her side, she is careful 
to hide from him her sorrow, and urges him 
to do his very best for the cause of the 
people. 

In the meantime, the political horizon 
grew darker and more threatening, and the 
revolution was near at hand. Those happy 
days were but the lull before the storm, 
and Lady Rachel was soon to meet the 
great sorrow of her life. History has told 
how Lord William Russell was so feared 
by the plotters and time-serving unscrupu- 
lous men about the throne that he was 
arrested on false charges, on a pretended 
connection with a conspiracy. His enemies 
hoped and believed that he would fly, and 
thus leave them a chance to villify his 


character without his being present to’ 


defend himself. When he was arrested, he 
sent his wife a message and asked her 
whether she thought he had better “with- 
draw himself.” And the heroic woman sent 
back the answer: “No! I love your honor 
better than your life.” 

History records the shameful proceedings 
of his pretended trial, and makes us blush 
at the thought of such injustice. Only two 
weeks were allowed to intervene between 
the arrest and the “trial for high treason.” 
During this time, the wife took upon herself 
the whole task of preparing for his defense. 
She could not and would not believe that 
his doom was fixed beforehand, and that 
no efforts, however powerful, would avail. 

The trial of Lord William Russell will live 
in history as one of its most thrilling and 
pathetic events. When the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice asked if he had anyone present to assist 
him by writing down the proceedings, the 
noble prisoner said simply: “My lord, my 
wife is here to aid me.” And, with the 
most wonderful calmness and self-possession, 
the usually timid woman rose from her hus- 
band’s side and seated herself to take notes 
in those proceedings that were to issue in 
his life or death. Could womanly heroism 
go beyond this? It shook even the hearts 
of their bitter persecutors; the “atrocious 
judge” himself assumed a milder tone and 
said: “Will my lady give herself that 
trouble?” 

Imagine the scene, ye wives who love 
your husbands; think of yourselves, com- 
pelled to sit and hear the trial that might 
end in such a cruel parting! Day and 
night, she sat there, working against fate, 
to prevent Lord Russell’s condemnation. 
Day and night, did she labor afterward for 
a mitigation of his sentence. But all in 
vain. “The vindictive James Stuart longed 
for his blood; Charles, the king, laughed at 
mercy; the venial Duchess of Portsmouth 
feared to risk her power over the king by 
helping her.” Every plan was tried, that 
would not lower the honor of the man. All, 
all in vain. * 

Bishop Burnett tells us that, “even in his 
last hours, Lord Russell expressed great joy 
in his ‘sweet saint,’” and he describes, in his 
plain quaint style, the memorable parting: 

“At eleven o’clock, they took leave of 
each other. He kissed her four or five times, 
and she kept her sorrows so hidden within 
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her soul that she gave him no disturbance 
at their parting. ‘There was,’ said he, 
‘a signal providence of God, in giving him 
such a wife.’ In her, there was every gift— 
of fortune, of great understanding, great 
religion, and a great kindness for himself. 
But her carriage in this extremity went 
beyond all ever known, and it was a great 
comfort to him that he could leave his 
children in such noble hands.” 

It is said that, as she cast her last look 
upon the honored and beloved of her true 
heart, she gazed steadfastly upon him, and 
then went away without permitting a single 
sob to disturb his serene composure—went 
away to that home which had known him 
for fourteen happy years, but which would 
know him no more forever. She went away, 
away, to count the fleeting moments that 
would pass before she should be a widow, 
and her little children without a father 

In this crisis of her life, she was alone with 
God. Her beloved sister was already gone, 
and her infant children could not understand 
her grief. In after years, she said that there 
was something almost d.vine and glorious in 
her sorrow, and her soul was upborne by the 
Lord, and could not be overwhelmed. 

Even when all was over, she did not sit 
down with her sorrow; but, roused by her 
duties to her children as well as to her 
husband, she defended the memory of that 
martyred hero. She wrote a letter to King 
Charles—a letter that breathed the truth 
in every word; and even poor vacillating 
Charles Stuart could not refrain from 
expressing his admiration of her character. 

The rest of her life, she devoted to the 
care and education of her children. But, 
above and beyond all else, she still labored 
for that cause which had been so dear to 
her husband, and also to wipe out the stain 
that had been put upon his name. 

She says, in a letter to a friend: “I am 


LOVE. 


anxious to do my duty in such a manner 
to the children of the one to whom I owe 
so much, so that my son may never say 
that, if his mother had been less ignorant 
or less negligent, he had been more blessed,” 

As time passed, she lived to reap the reward 
of her labors. She lived to see the triumph 
of those principles for which her beloved 
husband had suffered, and to see his nam: 
restored to all its former glory and forev: 
coupled with the honor and freedom of his 
country. She saw the revolution settled 
into a new and popular government, and 
the first act of the new monarch was to 
reverse the sentence of Lord Russell’s 
attainder, and his execution was called a 
“murder” by the new House of Commons, 

Yes, she lived to see all this, and to 
receive honors and compliments that would 
have shaken a mind less firm and self- 
centred. Honors were showered upon the 
two noble houses she loved so well. Devon- 
shire and Bedford were elevated to duke- 
doms, and most worthy mention was made 
of Lori William Russell in the royal 
letters-patent. 

But, tried by both adversity and prosperity, 


this heroine remained unchanged. History 
has embalmed her name as a talisman— 
the watchword of truth, of virtue and vigi- 
lance, of domestic love and lofty heroism. 

She lived to hecome a very old lady, 
but no trace of the prejudices or peculiar- 
ities of old age was found to linger about 


her. Her heart was green with immortal 
youth, and to the very last shé busied 
herself about her orphan grandchildren, and 
enjoyed, in the depths of her chastened 
spirit, the respect and honor due to expe- 
rience and wisdom and length of days. 

A halo of glory encircles her name, and 
every spot that is connected with her earthly 
pilgrimage is cherished by the daughters of 
England as a sacred shrine, 


LOVE. 


BY ESSIE 


Ou, the love that is born of pleasure 
Is sweet as the breath of a rose; 
*Tis gentle as is the sweet June breeze 

That over the meadow blows. 


But the love that is born of sorrow 
Is strong: it is wild and deep, 


SWEIN. 


And not all the quiet of ages 
Can lull its wild longing to sleep. 


And which is the love for choosing ? 
And which to possess is the best? 
Ah, neither—since he who possesses _ 
Most love is possessed of unrest! 
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A STORY OF °49. 


BY HERO 


T was in ’49. 

The gold-fever was 
at its highest, and, in 
the vicinity of the 
great Westbourne lode, 

hundreds of miners’ cabihs 
sent up their blue smoke 
against the morning sky. 

A rough and lawless set were 
these miners; yet, after their 
own notions, they were generous 
and possessed of a stern sense of honor— 
oftentimes, alas! found lacking in more 
civilized society. 

Back of the camp, the snow-clad Sierra 
Nevadas rose towering to the very heavens; 
and, through a gap in the craggy ridges 
toward the east, the sun rose out of the 
desolate plains of alkali, and worked his 
way upward out of the mountain-peaks. 

A noisy tumultuous stream broke into 
numberless waterfalls on its course down- 
ward to mingle its waters with the majestic 
sweep of the Sacramento, and, nights when 
the sound of the shovel and the pick was 
still, the mountain stream blended its music 
with the murmur of the wind in the tree- 
tops and reminded the wakeful miner of the 
clear waters and the whispering pines in the 
land he had left behind him. 

Tom Cartland, the old man who had struck 
the rich vein in the Westbourne lode, was one 
of the very first to locate in that vicinity. 
He had come from somewhere east of the 
Mississippi, nobody knew exactly where, 
and it was believed by many that his past 
record would not bear very close examina- 
tion. That, however, made very little differ- 
ence to the society of wild natures in which 
he found himself, as they were not disposed 
to look very closely into a man’s antecedents. 
So that he possessed courage and endurance, 
and would fight when insulted, and could 
play poker without cheating, he needed no 
other passport. 

Cartland had a daughter, who joined him 
some six months after he settled at West- 
bourne’s—a pretty blue-eyed creature, with 


STRONG. 


a face like a lily, and a grace which would 
have ornamented a city drawing-room. 

Stella—that was her name—was about 
seventeen years of age, and the devotion 
of the father to his daughter was something 
wonderful to behold. A woman in the camp 
was such a rare thing, in those days, that 
the miners treated her like a queen; and, 
rough and savage though they were in the 
main, not a man among them but lowered 
his voice and softened his hard face with 
a smile at her approach. The rarest flowers 
and the finest trophies of the hunt were 
brought to Cartland’s cabin for the pleas- 
ure of his pretty daughter, and a kind 
word of thanks from her sweet lips was 
ample reward for everything. 

Toward the spring of 1850, the grizzly 
bears were very troublesome, and at length 
the miners of Westbourne’s Gulch organized 
a party to go out and try to capture some 
of the boldest of the terrible animals. Cart- 
land was the leader. 

They came upon a couple of the animals, 
made desperate by hunger, and a fight 
ensued. Old Cartland had slain more than 
one of the terrible creatures in close 
encounters before now, and he did not know 
the meaning of the word fear. And the 
result was that the bear, convulsed in the 
agonies of death, with Cartland’s sharp 
knife through her vitals, dealt the old man 
a blow which crushed in his chest and 
made it a matter of only a few hours’ time 
when the old miner would render up his 
final account. 

With sad hearts and tender hands, his 
companions bore the desperately wounded 
man to his cabin under the mountain crags, 
and stood around the couch of skins where 
he lay gasping his life away, to hear his last 
commands. 

Stella, wild with grief, knelt beside her 
dying father—her white face buried in the 
shaggy gray beard which fell over his breast, 
her small hand held fast in his horny palm. 

“Pards,” said the old miner, lifting his 
fast-glazing eyes to the sympathizing faces 
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above him, “I’m a-going to vamose the 
ranch. Before the sun goes down, I shall 
see her mother,” touching lightly the girl’s 
golden hair. “Shall I tell her, pards, that 
I left her little girl in safe hands? Shall 
I tell her that her child will be cared for 
and protected—” 

“Ay, that you may!” came solemnly from 
half a score of men. “We will protect her 
with the last drop of blood in our veins! 
Tell her that, pardner!” 

Cartland’s eyes closed, his fingers relaxed 
their grasp.on Stella’s hand, and it mattered 
not to him then whether the rugged cliffs 
of the rocky Nevadas or the smiling meadow- 
lands of his boyhood’s home cradled his 
body for its long rest. It was rest, all the 
same. 

For a long time, Stella was sad and would 
not be consoled. The miners vied with each 
other in contributing to her comfort. They 
took long journeys to the eastward to bring 
her books and the pretty trinkets that they 
knew she longed for, and one of the men 
imported his sister, a vigorous old woman 
from San Francisco, to wait on the young 
girl and keep her company. 

By and by, Stella outlived her trouble 
and smiled again, and sang the songs she 
had loved, and danced up and down the 
rough paths to gather the brilliant wild 
flowers and to frolic with the dogs, as had 
been her wont before her father was carried 
out and laid in the green shadowy cafion 
behind Mount Major. 

Sometime in the summer following Cart- 
land’s death, a new vein of ore was dis- 
covered lower down on the mountain-side, 
and a party from the East came on to 
develop it. 

Mr. Earle Sherwood was the manager for 
the company, and his father, a wealthy New 
York merchant, was one of the principal 
owners. Accident brought Mr. Sherwood 
to Westbourne’s, and accident led to a 
meeting between him and Stella. 

It was the sad old story over again, the 
story which is being continually repeated all 
over the world. He was handsome and 
fascinating and unprincipled, and she was 
lovely ‘and innocent; and, before her rough 
guardians had time to put themselves on 
the defense, the mischief had been done: 
Stella’s young heart had passed out of her 
possession. And, one morning, when the sun 


was shining and the noisy streim poured 
out its merry music on the pure mountain 
air, young Sherwood rode up the rocky path 
on his white horse, to tell the poor young 
girl that he was going away on the morrow, 
and that he should not come back. 

“Tt is a little hard for you, my dear,” 
he said, lightly ; “but of course it would be 
out of my power to marry one like you 
I should be disowned by my set. Our sta- 
tions in life are so different—you cannot 
understand, But I shall always think of 
you kindly—you have made the summer 
very pleasant for me; and now, if you will 
shake hands and kiss me good-bye—” 

“T would die before I wovld touch your 
hand!” cried Stella, rising to her slender 
height like a queen. “You told me that 
you loved me—you won my heart, and now 
you have ruined my happiness! And I— 
God help me! I loved you!” 

“There, there, Stella!” said young Sher- 
wood, trying to stay her wild flood of tears, 
“there is no harm done. We have both 
enjoyed the summer hugely, and you have 
gained some useful experience. Of course, 
I never dreamed that you would take our 
little flirtation so seriously.” 

A heavy step sounded on the refuse stone 
behind the rude bench where the treach- 
erous Sherwood was sitting, and Jack Sel- 
ford, one of the friends of old Cartland, 
stalked out of -the underbrush and stood 
before the young gentleman with a lowering 
brow. 

“T don’t know what yer code of laws 
may be, in the big town you hail from, 
young man,” said the miner; “but here at 
Westbourne’s, the man as fools a woman 
has a choice of two .things— marriage or 
death !” 

“Don’t be tragic!” said Sherwood, red- 
dening with anger and drawing a revolver 
from his pocket as he spoke. “I have done 
the girl no harm. Stand out of my way, 
or I shall hurt you!” 

Selford laughed. 

He lifted his huge fist and struck the 
gleaming weapon from the young man’s 
grasp, and sent it ringing down the précipice 
at their feet. 

“T will give you your choice,” he said, 
grimly—“ marriage or death!” 

“Go to the devil!” roared Sherwood. 
“T am married already. And my wife, the 
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fairest and loveliest woman in New York, 
is waiting there for me. Marriage, indeed! 
Why, man, you must be crazy!” and he 
attempted to pass the burly miner as he 
stood in his path. 

“Stop!” cried Selford, hoarsely. “You 
are a monster, and the wife who waits for you 
shall never again look on your false face!” 

He sprang upon Sherwood, and bore him 
down with his great weight. Upon the very 
brink of the awful precipice, the two men 
struggled for the mastery, their eyes wild 
with savage rage, their breaths hot in each 
other’s face. 

Sherwood’s well-trained strength was no 
match for the iron brawn and sinew of the 
miner. He was losing ground—another 
moment, and he would be forced back and 
down over the precipice! 

Stella darted forward and threw her arms 
around him. 

“Spare him, Jack!” she cried. “Oh, I 
pray you, spare him! I loved him! Heaven 
help me, I love him still!” 

Selford fell back, his bronzed face working 
with emotion. 

Quick as thought, Sherwood seized on the 
advantage, sprang to his feet, and snatched 
a pistol from his pocket. 


He aimed it at Jack’s heart, and instantly 
there was a sharp report; but, before the 
ball sped on its deadly way, Stella had 
rushed between the two men, and her 
uplifted white arm - fell powerless at her 
side, while the blood dyed her blue dress 
crimson. 

At the sight of her pale and deathly faint, 
Selford dashed down on young Sherwood, 
and, with an oath which shall not be written 
here, he hurled him headlong over the preci- 
pice! 

Two years afterward, Jack Selford quietly 
married Stella Cartland, and the old forty- 
niners who had known her father danced at 
the wedding and showered gold-dust without 
stint’ on the wandering minister who per- 
formed the ceremony. 

Later on, when, having made his fortune, 
Jack Selford shaved off his uncivilized 
beard, donned the clothes of a gentleman, 
and took his fair young wife to the East 
to live, Sherwood’s widow was pointed out 
to him as a woman who had never heard 
from her husband, who went to California 
in ’49. And Selford smiled grimly to him- 
self, and thought it very likely that she 
would go on to the end, never hearing from 
him. 


PASSION-FLOWERS. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 


THE pages ot white flutter open to-night 

And the poem she loved lies revealed to my sight. 

We read it together in days that were ours, 

And she signed it her own with the pale passion- 
flowers— . 

The sad passion-flowers that drift to my feet, 

Drained dry of the dew and the dawn and the 
sweet— 

The dead passion-flowers, once trembling to this, 

The word of my love and the touch of my kiss. 


And I speak to the dead, and I dream in her eyes ; 

I am kissed by her lips, I am sad in her sighs. 

I were glad did she smile; but the dead do not 
smile— 

Tears, sighing and laughter and silence, the while. 


But the dead never smile, and the dead are not 
glad: . 


For she lay in my arms, all uncaring to rise, 

And the life of the dead was revealed in her eyes, 

And the love of the grave and the blank of the 
skies. 

Was there song for the lips? And the lips whis- 
pered “ Nay.” 

Was there light for the eyes? And the eyes 
turned away. 

Gold ways for the feet? Ah! the white feet had 
bled, 1 

And crownless and sad hung the beautiful head. 


Ah, pale passion-flowers, that glowed in the dawn 

Of the days that were youth’s and the days that 
are gone! 

Ah, sad passion-flowers—once leaning to know 

The kiss of my bliss and the kiss of my woe! 

Ah! dead passion-flowers, I hide you from sight 

Forever away ‘twixt the pages of white. 








A TARDY ANSWER. 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN, 








it HAT is it the proverb says about 

a January thaw? Well, I don’t 

exactly remember; but a Febru- 

ary thaw is quite as bad, espe- 
cially when one has a new fur-trimmed 
pelisse and is anxious to wear it,” sighed 
Alma Creighton, as she gazed out of the 
nursery window, a half-pouting expression 
on her lovely face. 

The prospect without was much more 
inviting than that within. Alma often 
thought that the view from the children’s 
room half reconciled her to the dreary hours 
she spent there. The Creighton homestead, 
a handsome old house rapidly falling to 
pieces, stood apart from the other dwellings 
in the little village of Buxton. The front 
of the mansion faced its neighbors; but 
the back, where the nursery was, looked out 
on the open country. Close by, the river 
took a sudden turn into sight, bordered by 
trees, bare now of leaves; and on the oppo- 
site bank, almost hidden by the foliage in 
summer, stood the home of Mrs. Creighton’s 
brother. The boats moored on the Creigh- 
tons’ side really belonged to Alma’s uncle; 
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but there was a whole troop of his small 


f nieces and nephews to use them, and only 


one representative of the Richmond family 
—a young lady not much given to athletic 
or outdoor sports. Those boats were rather 
@ grievance to Alma. 

“Tf I could ride and row and drive and 
play lawn-tennis as much as I pleased, do you 
think I'd be content to poke in the house all 
day, as Gertrude does?” she thought for the 
thousandth time this February day. “ But 
then, Gertrude never did like the things I 
care about, except once,” and, at the remem- 
brance of that once, Alma’s face clouded. 
Bhe did not let her thoughts run long in this 


} direction, however; for, after all, she had no 


very good reason for her belief. “TI really 
think,” continuing her reflections, “Gertrude 
would not mind being shut up here in this 
little stuffy room with these tiresome children, 


# trying to teach them something!” It never 


occurred to Alma to take any credit to herself 
for the patience with which she ordinarily 
bore her burdens ; she had been too long used 
to having her cousin held up as a paragon of 
all the virtues, to dispute the correctness 
of the family ideal. “Why wasn’t I born 
with a silver spoon in my mouth, instead 
of Gertrude?” It was characteristic of Miss 
Richmond, that nobody, not even her cousins, 
dreamed of nicknaming her. “I’m sure 
I would have enjoyed it more. Why did 
papa fail and Uncle Richmond succeed in 
the same business?” 

At this point in her meditations, the 
abstracted school-mistress was recalled to 
her immediate duties by a loud wail from 
her pupils. One of the youthful Creightons 
was receiving a severe shaking from her 
elder brother, for spilling ink on his copy- 
book; and, while Alma. settled the disturb- 
ance and reminded the incensed boy that 
she was the dispenser of justice in that 
temple of Minerva, another of the small fry 
burst into tears, sobbing: 

“Oh, sister, I’ve worked so long over this 
old multiplication, I’ve rubbed the lines 
most all out.” 
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Conscious of her deficiencies as an 
instructor of youth—for she had been edu- 
cated at a fashionable boarding-school in 
the days of their prosperity—Alma did her 
best to restore order in her small kingdom. 
All the while, however, she had an unhappy 











sense of how well, prudent sensible Gertrude 
would have managed in her place, and the 
discouraging contrast increased her low 
spirits. 

The Creighton family had just begun to 
multiply when adversity overtook the father, 
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and, though Alma had served an apprentice- 
ship of five years at her task, she felt as if 
there would never be an end to it, there 
were so many small brothers and sisters 
growing up. 

If mamma would only be sensible ana 
send them all to the public school in the 
village, they would learn ever so much more, 
and how much happier I should be! But 
poor mamma can never get over her aristo- 
cratic notions; she can never forget that 
she belongs to one of the first families in 
Virginia !” 

Alma sighed, not for the first time, over her 
mother’s pride, as she dismissed the children 
to get ready for luncheon. It was seldom that 
she allowed herself to indulge in such melan- 
choly reflections as she had just given way to; 
but to-day was her birthday, and on this occa- 
sion she felt privileged to make a little moan 
all to herself. Twentytwo, and there seemed 
a poor chance of her doing anything with 
her life! The opportunities for a wider 
venture were small in a country village, 
hampered by family cares and duties as she 
had been. Then, too, just when the spirit 
of revolt was strongest in her, a new world 
had seemed to open before her; but it was 
all a mistake. At that thought, Alma always 
ended her reveries and brought herself back 
to every-day existence. This time, she was 
glad that the luncheon-bell sounded its 
imperative. summons—she must go down 
and cut bread for five hungry mouths. 

The weather changed in the night, and, 
with it, Alma’s mood, The snow fell fast, 
and, as fast as it fell, froze hard, for the 
thermometer had fallen rapidly in a few 
hours. The storm was over before morn- 
ing; but, when the sun came out, it shone 
brightly on a world shrouded in white. 

As soon as luncheon was ended, Alma 
arrayed herself in her new coat and a hat 
which her own cunning fingers had contrived 
to make look like new. 

“ For, you see,” she explained to Gertrude, 
“it is my misfortune never to have two new 
things at the same time, much Jess an entire 
costume. If my cloak is new, that means 
my other clothes are old. I wonder how 
it would feel to have everything you had on 
fresh from the shops!” 

Gertrude experienced that sensation so 
often; perhaps she did not appreciate it, 
for she thought her cousin rather frivolous. 
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Alma had no special destination, this 
cold February afternoon; she only wanted 
to get into the open air, and she wore her 
best clothes simply because she so hated 
shabby things. Her mother would have 
been shocked at her recklessness. Half 
unconsciously, she turned her steps away 
from the village. The wind blew sharply 
in her face, and, holding her muff up to 
shield her from it, she hurried on, rathe 
enjoying her contest with the elements. 
She did not glance up as she went along, 
for she knew every step of the way; and 
besides, she was still dreaming. Some care- 
less allusion of Gertrude’s—her cousin had 
been over to see her before luncheon—had 
brought back the past so keenly that she 
could not put it out of her mind. She had 

oped the wind would blow it away; but 
instead, it had sharpened all her recollections 
until the only escape was to go over the 
old story again and again, in every detail. 

Possibly it was the wood into which she 
was entering, and in whose shadows they 
two had walked, many a hot summer day! 
Surely the giant trees, with their leafless 
branches, and the verdureless frozen ground, 
were different enough from their summer 
aspect to disenchant her. effectually of any 
idle dreams; there was nothing in the out- 
ward garb of her surroundings to recall that 
vanished summer of youth and love. Posi- 
tively, Alma felt very ancient and spinster- 
like as she stood at the foot of an old dead 
tree and gazed up at the wintry sky. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t be such a goose,” 
she thought, a little bitterly, as she noticed 
a tear-drop on her muff, “if I had a few 
pleasant things in my outlook, to make me 
forget the past. I always thought poor 
Caroline Helstone, in ‘Shirley,’ cared so 
much for Robert Moore because she had 
few other interests. Shall I ever be able 
to make a career for myself, I wonder—for 
nobody will want to marry me, even if I 
want to marry!” 

The matrimonial possibilities of Buxton 
were poor indeed; the village consisted 
chiefly of the houses of the workmen in 
Mr. Richmond’s great manufactory, around 
which as a nucleus the place had grown 
into its not very extensive proportions. 


When Mr. Creighton failed in his New York 
business, just as Alma reached her sixteenth 
year, he had accepted his brother-in-law’s 
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offer and become head book-keeper in the 
latter’s large factory. He had moved into 
the almost tumbledown mansion, which was 
a relic of a former land-owner’s now departed 
greatness, and which its present proprietor— 
Mr. Richmond—had given to his sister. 

Alma had never had but the one lover, 
unless you could apply the term to the 
village clergyman, a middle-aged widower 
with a large family of small children, who 
had asked Miss Creighton to share his 
brilliant lot a year ago. The young lady 
had declined with thanks, smiling to herself 
as she did so; for she happened to know 
that the honor had first been proffered to 
Gertrude. 

“ Now, it would have been the very thing 
for Gertrude,”. Alma thought; “it would 
have given her such a wide field for her 
peculiar talents!” 

Gertrude herself thought differently, how- 
ever; indeed, Alma firmly believed, though 
she could give no good reason for the belief, 
that her cousin was smarting under the same 
sense of loss that she was. There had come 
no further test of the constancy of either of 
the damsels; and perhaps, for Alma’s sake 
at least, it was just as well. Brought up in 
the narrow conventional fashion in which 


the poor girl had been, it is probable that, 
if a pleasant way of escape had been offered 
her, she wou!d have accepted it without that 
essential glorifier of every marriage - lot, 
whether rich or poor—love. 

Something of all this Alma was vaguely 
thinking as she emerged from the wood into 
the open country beyond. She was nearing 
the site of an old village that had been 
destroyed at the beginning of the French 
and Indian war, when the savages, at French 
instigation, made incursions from Canada 
into Northern New York. An attack similar 
to that on Schenectady, but of less conse- 
quence, had swept away almost every trace 
of the old settlement, from which Mr. Rich- 
mond’s more modern colony had borrowed 
its name. An old and ruined mansion, the 
principal residence in the village probably, 
together with an ancient well-sweep, was the 
pride of the new Buxton. These relics of 
antiquity were on property belonging at the 
present to Alma’s uncle, and he had prom- 
ised her that they should remain untouched 
as long as it was in his power to preserve 
them. 

The old well-sweep possessed a peculiar 
fascination for Alma; her keenest joy and 
pain both centred about the place. It was 
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covered with snow now, and the snow-birds 
fluttered around it. Like everything in the 
world—her world—it had changed since that 
pleasant summer day when she and Gertrude 
and Walter Haydyn walked by it, laughing 
and chatting gayly. At least, she and Walter 
had been gay; afterward, when she thought 
about it, she remembered that Gertrude had 
been unusually silent—Gertrude, who never 
indulged in moods. 

“That was one of the things that made 
me think she cared for Walter,” thought 
Alma, though she hardly liked to admit 
the idea, even to herself. “Gertrude would 
have been a more suitable wife for him 
than I, both in years and disposition. Such 





# aniet creature as he was, almost grave; 
but I don’t believe he ever gave her a 
thought.” 

No, Alma had never for a moment fancied 
that, even when he so heartlessly left with- 
out a word. He had gone back to some 
other duty, some other love. It had been 
a mystery then, and it was a mystery still, 
after eighteen long weary months in which 
she had heard nothing of Walter Haydyn. 

They had grown to be such good friends, 
in that brief bright summer he spent in 
Buxton, recruiting his health after a long 
illness brought on by overwork. But they 
so seldom saw each other alone that they 
had no chance to utter a word of love. 
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Gertrude or the children were always about. 
Afterward, Alma fancied, though she tried 
to banish the idea, that Gertrude had haunted 
her side purposely. She could not bear to 
think so, but her cousin had never been 
so intimate with her before or since. 

“It is a mean, petty, unworthy thought,” 
Alma told herself once again, as she had 
oftentimes before in thinking of the past; 
but still she could not rid her mind of it. 

Then the time came that he was to go 
away, back to the world and his work. 
They were taking their last walk together, 
and Gertrude must needs join them. They 
were going toward the old well-sweep, near 
which they paused and rested. He made 
some excuse, tore a slip of 
paper out of his note-book, 
and scribbled a few lines. He 
pretended it was a memoran- 
dum; but, when they reached 
the door of the Creighton 
mansion and he shook hands 
with both the young ladies, 
he managed to slip the note 
into Alma’s hand. It was 
very brief, but it was the epit- 
ome of a lifetime of joy and 
sweetness to the silently griev- 
ing girl. : 

“Alma, dearest,” he wrote, 
“if you care for me ever so 
little, let me have one word 
saying so. Meet me by the 
old well-sweep at six o’clock, 
or place your answer in that 
deep crevice in the woodwork. 
I will come to the house this 
evening, if you say so; if not, 
I must bid you good-bye forever.” 

When Alma’s first bewilderment resolved 
itself into joy and she realized what her 
answer would be, she remembered that six 
o’clock was the children’s supper-hour and ; 
she could not be spared. She wrote a brief 
reply, begging him to come to the trysting- 
place at half-past eight o’clock. If he called 
at the house, she knew how it would be. 
He would not dare, in the quiet village, 
to come after eight; and, if he came before, 
the children would be rampant and she 
would not be able to see him. She shud- 
dered at the thought of love’s beautiful 
poetry being rubbed off by the sordid prosaic 
atmosphere of the Creighton home. 
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At five «’clock, she slipped out with the 
note and returned to her work, light-hearted 
asa bird. She was so cheerful and patient 
that she managed to get the children to bed 
earlier than usual, and, by a few moments 
past eight, had slipped quietly out of the 
house. On her way, she met Gertrude; 
seeing whom, Alma started guiltily. 

“ Were you coming to see me?” she asked. 
“T have a little errand in the village.” 

“You are taking the wrong direction,” 
remarked her cousin, dryly. 

“Yes, I know; I want to get a breath 
of fresh air first,” explained Alma. 

“Well, don’t stop for me; good-bye,” 
answered Gertrude, turning in the direction 
of her own house, without appearing to notice 
that she had not been invited to accompany 
her cousin. 

Poor Alma! She waited at the trysting- 
place till long after the appointed hour, and 
then crept home through the darkness of 
the still summer night, glad that there was 
no moon, 

Early the next morning, Mr. Haydyn 
went back to New York, passing completely 
out of all their lives. Gertrude rarely spoke 
of him, and everybody seemed to forget him, 
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after the manner of acquaintances generally 
—Alma, apparently, soonest and easiest of 
all. 

Forget him! For a single instant, Alma 
buried her head in her muff, then she turned 
hastily and fairly flew over the ground 
toward home. She had been living for a 
few moments in the long dead summer, 
so vividly that the newly rising wind, which 
had abated for a while, struck her fate and 
heart with an icy chill. 

“Tt is winter now,” she remembered, and ~ 
hastened to get into the warm fire-lit house. 

Two or three days afterward, Gertrude 
came over to see her cousin, looking strangely 
bright and excited. 

“We had such a pleasant visitor last 
night,” she remarked—trying, Alma thought, 
to speak carelessly. “Of course, I told you 
about the new foreman. He is highly edu- 
cated and intelligent, and will prove quite 
an acquisition to Buxton.” 

“No, you didn’t say anything about him,” 
answered Alma; “but papa was telling me 
something about him. Lost all his money, 
poor fellow, I believe.” 

“Yes,” assented Gertrude; “it seems a 
great pity.” 
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“Well, I don’t think he interests me much; 
I am too impecunious myself to feel an inter- 
est in poor people. I shall never assist at 
the Romance of a Poor Young Man.” 

“How disagreeable of you, Alma!” cried 
Gertrude; but she hastened to change the 
subject before her cousin had a chance to 
reply. 

The winter lingers long in Northern New 
York, and this particular year it lingered 
longer than usual. April found the ground 
still white with snow, and people clinging to 
their heavy wraps. It seemed to Alma the 
longest and dreariest winter she had ever 
passed; but she was beginning to see that 
it had been different with her cousin. A 
change had come over Gertrude—“a change 
of heart,” Alma phrased it to herself, when 
thinking of the alteration. The grave sedate 
girl had blossomed into a new beauty and 
brightness. Alma thought she could guess 
the cause. 

She had met the foreman, but perhaps 
some talisman within her own heart had kept 
her impervious to his charms. They were 
excellent friends, but it was evidently Miss 
Richmond whom he preferred; and, before 
April came, Alma- had decided that it was 
no mercenary consideration which drew him 
toward her cousin—it was probably the 
attraction of opposites. 

Frank Garry was a bright, breezy, frank 
young fellow, open as the sunshine or a 
cheery fire. Speaking of him one day, in 
the way she knew Gertrude liked, Alma had 
said: 

“ He seems so true; you can’t imagine 
his doing a mean thing, nor even of any- 
one’s doing a mean thing if he were near. 
His breezy frankness blows all baseness and 
littleness away, not only from one’s life, but 
even one’s nature.” 

She would have gone on with her eulogy, 
probably, for there was no smallness about 
her; she wanted Gertrude to find happiness, 
if she herself could not. But, happening to 
glance toward her hearer, she noticed that 
her cousin was very pale and did not seem to 
be listening to her. Soon afterward, Ger- 
trude took her leave. 

“Surely it is the last snow-storm of the 
season,” mused Alma, as she sat at the 
nursery window, gazing dreamily over at 
her uncle’s house. The winter’s storms had 
broken down some of the obstructing trees, 
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and the door was plainly in view. She had 
just seen Frank Garry go in—to inquire 
after Mr. Richmond, who had been ill, she 
supposed, It was a long time before he came 
out, and, when he did, he looked neither sad 
nor exactly exultant. In a few moments, 
Gertrude came over. 

She would remove neither her long coat 
nor her fur cap, but begged Alma to go with 
her into the library. Once there, she told 
her cousin, with a nervousness new to the 
sober Gertrude, that Mr. Garry had asked 
her to marry him. 

“You said ‘yes’?” cried Alma, eagerly; 
but her companion shook her head in 
response. 

“T wished him to give me a week’s time 
to decide in,” came the hesitating answer. 

Alma was disappointed; but, after making 
this confession, which she had seemed urged 
on to utter, Gertrude would not explain 
herself and soon left the house, while Alma 
returned to the nursery window. As she 
looked idly out, she noticed a man, whose 
whole figure and air seemed strangely famil- 
iar, approaching her uncle’s residence. He 
was about to ring the bell when she saw 
her cousin hurry up to him and evidently 
call, for the man turned, and, as Gertrude 
caught his hands almost imploringly, Alma 
gave asmothered cry. It was Walter Hay- 
dyn! 

And this was what Gertrude Richmond 
was saying, so rapidly as not to allow her- 
self time to retreat: ; 

“T sent for you, Mre Haydyn, to make a 
confession and give you this,” handing him 
a folded paper as she spoke. “I took that 
note from its hiding-place in the old well- 
sweep, on a certain day that I believe you 
have not forgotten. You will understand, 
when you read it, why Alma was not in 
the house the evening you called, hoping 
the answer to your question might have been 
blown away. I told you the truth, and, 
even if you had rung the bell, you would 
not have seen her. I can only ask your 
forgiveness for the year of separation and ° 
suffering I have caused you both. Do you 
think you can ever grant it?” 

“That is all past and done—what does it 
matter now?” Walter Haydyn answered, as, 
with transfigured face, he read Alma’s long- 
lost note. “ You have given her back to me, 
and we have all our lives before us,” 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 

HY, Harrison Vyner! Is 
that you? I had not an 
idea that you were in 
Europe. I thought you 

were too busy painting por- 

traits, after the sensation you 
created with that of Mrs. 

» Clement Addison at the Acad- 

emy of Design three years 

“ ago, to be permitted to leave 

P your native land.” 

“T have been traveling over 

the Continent for nearly two years 

past,” made answer the gentleman 
thus unceremoniously addressed, as 
he paused on the shady side of Bond 

Street, one bright morning early in July, two 

years after the season rendered memorable 

in London by the death of Mrs. Rivers. 

The first speaker, a young New-Yorker, 
extremely well dressed and good-looking as 
well, by name Walter Reynolds, linked his 
arm unceremoniously in that of his country- 
man. 

“Come and lunch with me, there’s a good 
fellow, and tell me all that has been going 
on in the art-world for the last twelvemonth. 
Since I was named Secretary of Legation in 
Spain, I have had very little chance to see 
anyone or to hear about anything.” 

“T will lunch with you with pleasure, 
Reynolds, but—” 

“But me no buts, old fellow. I'll not take 
a refusal for any reason whatever. Here's 
the Grosvenor—come right in; I see an 
inviting-looking table just beyond the win- 
dow. Waiter! two siphons of Seltzer-water 
and lots of ice, and then bring me the bill of 
fare.” 

“As impetuous, as willful, and as hospi- 
table as ever, Reynolds. Well, my ‘ but,’ that 
caused such a vehement protest on your part, 
was merely a deprecation of my powers of giv- 
ing you the news of the art-world—or of any 








other world, indeed—for the past year. I have 
seen nothing and heard nothing, and, apart 
from the little work I have been able to do 
myself, [ am ignorant entirely of all the facts 
connected with painting or with pictures.” 

“Then, what on earth have you been about 
all this time? In love—eh? No, that shake 
of the head was all-convincing. I'll just 
order lunch forthwith, and then I shall insist 
on having you tell me all about your past 
life. No objection, I hope, to eggs with 
anchovies, and to stewed kidneys? That’s 
right—and a broiled chicken with mushrooms 
will do nicely, to wind up with. _ There, 
waiter—look sharp and tell the cook not to 
forget the mushrooms, as he did last Wednes- 
day. Take another lump of ice, Vyner, and 
put some Chablis in your Seltzer-water. And 
now begin. What have you been about since 
you left New York?” 

“T have been trying to save the life of a 
man who once saved mine.” 

“That seems to have been an unduly pro- 
longed process, it strikes.me. Begin at the 
beginning, and let me hear the whole story.” 

“T suppose you remember that, after I took 
my first prize at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Paris, I went for a tour through Switzer- 
land?” 

“Yes, I recollect hearing about it. Also, 
you painted one or two bits of Swiss scenery 
that were exhibited in New York.” 

“You are right. They sold well, too, 
which was a comfort. I got to Chamounix 
during the last days of an uncommonly warm 
August, and the first excursion that I decided 
upon making was to cross the Mer de Glace. 
I was rather tired of guides and valets de 
place, and I made up my mind that I would 
go by myself. As to the danger in doing so, it 
never so much as entered my brain. Being 
strong and active, used to walking and given 
to keeping on the look-out for any difficult 
places in the path, I could not dream of any 
‘possible danger. So off I started, one fine 
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morning, with my spy-glass stung over my 
shoulder and my alpenstock in hand, care- 
fully keeping out of the way of any stray 
parties of tourists that might be bound for 
the same spot as myself. I reached the Mer 
de Glace in good order and condition, and 
was quite charmed with its vast extent and 
its singular beauty—that great frozen sea, 
with its motionless waves and its gleams as 
of emeralds and sapphires in the depths of 
its fathomless crevasses. These had become 
more numerous and wider by reason of the 
recent warm weather; but, whenever one of 
them crossed my path, I easily contrived to 
leap over it by means of my alpenstock. 
But at last, whilst I was springing over a 
crevasse of unusual width, my alpenstock 
broke short off near the ferrule, and I was 
precipitated into the icy abyss.” 

“Good heavens, what a predicament! And 
you were all alone, too.” 

“Yes; and, but for one fortunate circum- 
stance, I should never have released myself 
or returned to terra-firma to tell of my 
adventure. This was the existence of a ledge 
of frozen snow about half-way down one of 
the walls of the crevasse. On this I chanced 
to lodge, and, by the aid of the upper part of 


my alpenstock—to which I had clung during 
my fall—I managed to keep myself from 


slipping any farther. I shouted long and 
loudly for assistance. “Nobody heard my 
cries, and nobody came. The snow-ledge 
began to melt beneath the weight and 
warmth of my body, and I was so benumbed 
with the intense cold that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that I could retain my posi- 
tion. I managed to force my stick into a 
crack in the ice-wall, and this aided greatly 
in supporting me. But, just as I was about 
to give up in despair, after uttering one last 
despairing shriek for aid, a face looked down 
upon me from the upper world. It was that 
of a young Englishman, Francis Severne by 
name, who was, like me, making a tour 
through Switzerland.” 

“And so you were saved.” 

“Yes, but not easily nor at once. 
Francis—” 

“Ah, your preserver then was the ‘ million- 
aire baronet,’ as he is called at the clubs.” 

“The very man. He sent off his guide at 
once to the nearest refuge, in search of ropes 
and more men; and, until these came, he 
knelt at the edge of the crevasse, encourag- 
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ing me with voice and gesture—and he also 
contrived, by tearing his handkerchief and 
the lining of his overcoat into strips, to lower 
to me his spirit-flask. I think it was the 
contents of that flask that saved my life. 
Even with its aid, [ was insensible when the 
guides arrived with the ropes; and the men 
declared that I was dead, and that there was 
no use in taking any more trouble about me. 
But Severne insisted upon having me brought 
out of the crevasse; and finally, seeing the 
snow-ledge crumbling and plashing to its fall, 
he insisted upon knotting the rope around 
his own body and being lowered to bring 
me up. He was just in time. He caught 
my cold insensible figure in his arms at 
the moment that the frail shelf on which 
I had rested broke away and went crashing 
down into the depths, and it was with 
infinite difficulty that he maintained his 
hold till we were both landed in safety on 
the surface of the Mer de Glace.” 

“That was gallantly done!” 

“Was it not? And the more so that 
Severne has never been very robust, and 
the effort and the anxiety of my rescue 
brought about a severe attack of illness, 
which prostrated him for some weeks, Long 
after I was well and strong and able once 
more to travel, my deliverer was unable to 
leave his bed. I remained with him and 
helped to take care of him till he had 
entirely recovered. And then we parted; 
he returning to his estates in England, and 
I taking my departure for the United States, 
to begin the exercise of my art.” 

“But all this happened years ago, you 
tell me. What connection has your advent- 
ure on the Mer de Glace with your presence 
just now in London?” 

“T am coming now to that part of my 
story. Do you remember the beautiful Mrs. 
Lemuel Rivers, who died very suddenly of 
heart-disease, in this city, two years ago?” 

“Perfectly. She dropped dead, did she 
not, at a ball she was giving in her house 
on Piccadilly? It was a shocking affair. 
I read all about it in the newspapers.” 

“But perhaps you did not come across— 
or rather, did not notice—a paragraph which 
appeared later, stating that the engagement 
of Mrs. Rivers to Sir Francis Severne had 
been announced at the ball in question, 
and that the shock of her sudden death 
had so prostrated the gentleman— whose 
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health had never been very strong—that he 
was lying dangerously ill at his London 
residence, and that grave fears were enter- 
tained by his physicians that he would 
either die or lose his reason.” 

“No, that part of the history escaped my 
notice, as you say. He must have been 
madly in love with the lady, to have been 
so terribly affected by her loss.” 

“That he most certainly was; and, being 
otf a nervous sensitive temperament, the 
terrible shock of her sudden death, joined 
to the agony of losing the woman he adored 
and had only just won, utterly crushed him 
mentally and physically. As soon as I saw 
this statement in the papers, I said to 
myself: ‘Vyner, old fellow, there is some- 
thing here for you to do, perhaps.’ So I 
packed up my belongings, gave my mother 
and sisters a good-bye kiss each, and started 
across the Atlantic as fast as steam could 
coring me. And Ihave been with Severne 
ever since.” 


“Have you succeeded in doing him any’ 


good, do you think?” 

“Yes and no. I have not been able to 
rouse him entirely from the dull stupor of 
grief in which I found him plunged, but 
i have managed to induce him to travel 
and to interest himself in a portrait of Mrs. 
Rivers, on which I have been at work for 
a long time past.” 

“A portrait of Mrs. Rivers? Had you 
ever seen her?” 

“Yes, frequently. She was in Paris during 
the year that I was studying at the Beaux Arts, 
and I often met her in society or saw her at the 
Opera. But it is by no means easy to paint 
a likeness from memory, and, above all, one 
that will satisfy a heart-broken and bereaved 
lover. I have nothing to guide me but a 
very poor photograph ; for Mrs. Rivers, like 
most persons with very blue eyes, never was 
successful in obtaining a satisfactory photo- 
graph of herself. And, what was rather odd 
for a lady so wealthy and of such excep- 
tional loveliness, she had never sat for her 
portrait to any one of the great painters of 
the day. So Severne’s only hope of obtain- 
ing a good likeness of her lies in the efforts 
of my brush.” 

“TI wish you all success. And now, what 
are you intending to do?” 

“Severne’s restless misery impels him to 
travel continually, and he clings to me and 

Vou. XCIX—10. 


to my companionship as though I were the 
only person to afford him even a partial 
consolation. And that, in fact, I believe 
Iam. We leave for Scotland this evening, 
to spend a few weeks; and after that, I hope 
to persuade him to take a trip to the 
United States.” 

“Then you mean to devote yourself to 
him for an indefinite length of time?” « 

“ Reynolds, I remember, when I lay frozen 
and dying on the snow-ledge in the Mer 
de Glace, it was Severne’s face that first 
looked down upon me with an assurance of 
possible safety; it was Severne’s self-devotion 
that dragged me back to sunlight and to life. 
I shall remain beside him till I can snatch 
him from this worse abyss into which a great 
grief has hurled him, or till—” 

“Till what?” 

“Till I find that my cares and my efforts are 
useless to aid him. Up to the present time, 
I know that I have held him back from sink- 
ing utterly into despair; and, were I to leave 
him, the black depths of mental and physical 
prostration would yawn to receive him, and 
would not be cheated of their prey.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ WELL, Severne, what are our plans for 
the day?” remarked young Vyner, in a 
cheerful tone, as he entered the private 
drawing-room appropriated to his friend’s 
use and his own, at the Royal Hotel in 
Edinburgh. 

Sir Francis, who was standing at the 
window, with the “Times” hanging idly 
in his listless hand, scarcely turned round 
as he made answer in a low monotonous 
tone: 

“Anything that you please.” 

“You have visited Edinburgh before?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“Then you have seen, I suppose, every- 
thing of interest in the city.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“What do you say, then, to our going to 
see the fair that is being held in the suburbs? 
It will form an object for a drive, at least.” 

“T have no objection.” 

“Then come to the table. Here is as good 
a breakfast as Scotland can provide—and 
that is saying a good deal—set out to tempt 
you.” 

Sir Francis languidly drew up his chair to 
the table, but did scant justice to the daintiex 
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which his companion piled upon his plate. 
Indeed, had it not been for the good example 
set him by Vyner and the genial presence 
and conversation of that personage, he would 
probably have sent. away the meal wholly 
untasted. Then, after persuading Severne ta 
take a cigar and luring him out for a walk, 
in which he contrived to interest him in the 
beauties of that singularly lovely city, he 
found himself seated by his side in a luxu- 
rious open carriage, en-route for the country 
fair. Sir Francis leaned back in the vehicle 
and closed his eyes, unheeding the charming 
details of the scenery through which the 
driver was conducting them. Yet he did not 
sleep; for, from time to time, one of the long- 
drawn sighs which had become habitual to 
him escaped from his lips. 

“Utterly crushed!” said Vyner to himself, 
as he smoked his cigar in silence. “I begin 
to wonder if I am doing him any good, after 
all. He is just as sad, as taciturn, as wrapped 
up in his grief, as he was two years ago. I 
do keep him stirred up a little, I must con- 
fess; but that is all. After he takes that 
projected tour in the United States, I think 
I snall give up the struggle in despair. And 
yet, poor fellow, it would bea cruel action on 
my part, to leave him to himself. He would 
go mad or die in a month, I should think. 
T’ll e’en let circumstances take their course, 
and the future shall decide.” 

The fair, with its bustling crowd, its varied 
humors, and its booths set out with cheap 
finery and gay crockery and other popular 
wares, formed an animated scene, which 
greatly amused Vyner, though it attracted 
searce a glance from the dull eyes of his 
companion. At last, they paused before one 
of those itinerant theatres which form a 
prominent feature of every popular fair in 
Europe. On the platform before it, a clown 
in the traditional white suit was banging 
away lustily at a big drum. The manager of 
the show was setting forth, at the top of his 
hoarse cracked voice, the merits and marvels 
Of: the’ piece that was shortly to be repre- 
sented, and the members of his company, 
full-dressed for the performance, were parad- 
ing up and down, arm in arm, casting 
glances and smiles from time to time at the 
crowd collected to gaze at them. 

“Good heavens, what a likeness! Look, 
Vyner—that girl—the third one from the 
end.” 


“A very pretty blonde, decidedly; and del- 
icate and modest-looking, withal.” 

“Do you not see the resemblance? It is 
marvelous!” 

“T confess that I cannot trace any likeness 
to anyone that I have ever seen before. 
Whom does she resemble so strongly ?” 

“Why do you compel me to pronounce her 
name? She is the living image of Adelaide 
Rivers. Come—the representation is about 
to begin. Let us take our tickets and get 
good places as close to the stage as possible. 
I must not lose sight of that girl.” 

The likeness was really remarkable, though 
probably less striking than it appeared to 
the morbid ideas of Francis Severne. The 
young girl who had so attracted his attention 
was tall and slender, with the same vivid 
blue eyes, golden hair, and natural grace of 
movement that had distinguished Mrs, 
Rivers. There existed between them, like- 
wise, that peculiar identity of gesture and 
expression that is often to be traced between 
persons in no wise related. There was also 
an astonishing identity in the tones of the 
voice. If Mrs. Rivers and the young Scotch 
girl had ever stood side by side, many details 
of difference in their personal appearance 
would have become noticeable; but the like- 
ness was sufficiently strong to strike Harrison 
Vyner with astonishment as soon as his 
attention was called to it, while, as to Francis 
Severne, he was in an ecstasy. Fully aroused 
from the apathy that had so long weighed 
upon his brain, he followed with absorbed 
attention every movement and every change 
of expression of the girl, who had restored 
to his eyes a copy of the living loveliness 
that he had so wildly worshiped. 

The dress of the young actress aided in 
carrying out the illusion. It was a semi-regal 
costume, in pale-blue cotton velvet, set off 
with an infinity of false diamonds and pearls; 
and it presented, in the dim light of the 
booth, a shadow, so to speak, of the splendid 
robes and dazzling gems of the radiant Queen 
of Diamonds of two years before. 

“Who isshe, Vyner? What is her name?” 
asked Severne, as the curtain fell, shutting 
out from his gaze the object of his rapt 
contemplation. 

His friend consulted the shabby little play- 
bill. 

“The Princess Eglantine—Miss Stella 
Dunbar,” he read. 
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“Dunbar—Stella Dunbar. I shall not 
forget that name. You must get her to sit 
to you, Vyner. I want you to secure a study 
of her head, so that you may finish the por- 
trait that has kept you busy for so long.” 

“T think, Severne, that there is less resem- 
blance between her and Mrs. Rivers than 
you imagine; and a portrait of this girl—” 

“T tell you, man, that she is her image— 
her living image! Oh, if I only could keep 
her in view, so as to have always present 
before my eyes that wonderful reproduction 
of my lost love! See—they are about to 
recommence the piece. I shall not move 
from this place. Go and take tickets for me, 
if not for yourself, for every other representa- 
tion of the day. Ah, there she comes again! 
That pose of the head, the turn of the wrist 
in that last gesture—she is Adelaide Rivers 
restored to me from the grave!” 

Vyner was too well pleased to see his 
friend’s attention aroused by anything what- 
ever, to find fault with the new interest that 
had caused him to shake off the torpor that 
had so long held him in a trance of dull indif- 
ference. He sat out complacently the whole 
series of performances, and, when they were 
at last concluded for the day, he went in 
search of Miss Dunbar, whom he found stop- 
ping with some of her comrades, at a little 
tavern close at hand. 

He was prepared to be repelled and dis- 
enchanted by the aspect of the young girl, 
when viewed close at hand. Such, however, 
was not the case. He found himself in the 
presence of a very fragile and winning 
young creature, almost a child in years, 
so painfully shy as to remind him of some 
inoffensive animal that has been subjected 
to cruel treatment—and so is alarmed by 
everybody and everything—but neither 
uncultured nor unrefined. He imparted to 
her his wish to paint, her portrait, saying 
that he would remunerate her handsomely. 
She hesitated and stammered; and finally 
Mrs. Maclean, the old woman of the troupe, 
who seemed to take quite a maternal interest 
in her pretty comrade, came to the rescue. 

“ You see, sir, Stella doesn’t dare to make 
any such arrangements without first getting 
old Jargoyle’s consent.” 

“And who is old Jargoyle, may I ask?” 

“He’s our manager, and Stella was bound 
apprentice to him by her mother before she 
died; so she darsn’t make engagements for 


anything outside her daily work. Many’s 
the time she could have bettered herself, 
had it not been for those indentures of hers. 
It was a bad business, that.” 

“My poor mother only thought of secur- 
ing bread and protection for me,” murmured 
Stella. “See, sir, I cannot accept your offer, 
kind as it is, unless the manager give his 
consent.” 

More and more struck with the great 
likeness of the young girl to Mrs. Rivers, 
and being proportionately anxious to secure 
a study of her head, with a view to the 
completion of the picture of the Queen of 
Diamonds, Mr. Vyner lost no time in look- 
ing up Mr. Jargoyle, a burly vulgar English- 
man with a red face and a swollen purplish 
nose, who was readily found in the nearest 
drinking-shop of the quarter. 

At first, he met Vyner’s request with a flat 
refusal; but an offer of liberal payment for 
Miss Dunbar’s services brought about a 
rapid change in his tone and manner, and 
finally he consented to put another member 
of his company in the part of the “ Princess 
Eglantine,” so as to leave her free to devote 
several hours a day to the required sittings. 

“But look here, young man,” went on 
Jargoyle, in his hoarse beery tones: “You 
mustn’t be cockering up Stella and persuad- 
ing her to run away from me. She’s my 
apprentice, look you, and I’m going to hold 
on to her for the next three years; for I’ve 
got her tight and fast till she’s twentyone. 
And she’s pretty, and she can sing, and 
she’s worth money to me. So, no tampering 
with my leading lady, or I'll set the police 
after you.” 

“You need not be uneasy on that score, 
Mr. Jargoyle; I have no idea of advising 
Miss Dunbar to leave her present position. 
I merely want to paint her portrait. I have 
fixed upon next Wednesday, at one o’clock, 
for the first sitting, and here is a week’s 
payment in advance.” 

“Very good,” responded Jargoyle, quite 
mollified by that last argument, slipping the 
coins into his pocket. “I'll send Stella 


round, never fear. The Royal Hotel, you 
say? That’s all right and all settled.” 
Punctually at the appointed time, Miss 
Dunbar presented herself timidly at the 
door of the studio that Harrison Vyner had 
improvised in one of the largest of the 
private drawing-rooms of the Royal Hotel. 
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The sittings, from the very first, were a 
great success. The youth, the modesty, and 
the rare loveliness of the young girl deeply 
interested the kindly heart of the young 
artist, and Sir Francis Severne was absorbed 
in contemplation, less of the portrait that 
was growing to completion on the canvas 
than of that other and living portrait of 
the vanished and adored original. He was 
always present at each one of the sittings, 
suggesting now a slight change of attitude, 
and now a deepening or softening of some 
tint in the complexion or the eyes or the 
hair, and always deeply interested in the 
progress of the picture. 

During the sittings, Harrison Vyner, in 
order better to seize the varying aspects 
of the young girl’s features, contrived to 
draw her into conversation, and soon learned 
the whole of her past history. 

“Yes, I have been well taught,” said 
Stella, in response to a remark concerning 
the correctness of her pronunciation and the 
purity of her language. “My mother was a 
governess in a wealthy Glasgow family, and 
only left their employ to marry my father, 
who was a clerk in a great banking-house 
in that city. I was their only child, and, 
as long as he lived, we wanted for nothing. 
We lived simply, it is true, but always com- 
fortably and nicely. But he died when I was 
just twelve years old. After that, my mother 
lost her health and had hard work to support 
herself and me. At last, she took to singing 
Scotch ballads—she had a good voice and 
had been well educated in music, had my 
poor mother—and she joined a concert-com- 
pany that Mr. Jargoyle was taking around 
the Scotch watering-places one summer. The 
work was too hard for her, and she broke down 
under it; and, before she died, she signed 
the papers that bind me to remain in Mr. 
Jargoyle’s employ till I either marry or am 
twentyone. I lost her two years ago.” 

“And are you happy in your present life, 
my poor girl?” asked Sir Francis, with 
kindly solicitude. 

“Happy? Iam wretched—most wretched! 
I understood that I was to be a singer, like 
my mother; but Mr. Jargoyle— No, I will 
talk of this no more. Nobody can help me. 
I must try to get along as best I can till Iam 
twentyone. Three long years! But then, if I 
have patience, the time will come to an end 
after a while, and I shall be free.” 
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“You may marry in the meantime, and 
so get away earlier,’ remarked Harrison 
Vyner, touching the lips of the portrait, 
as he spoke, with the most vivid tints of 
which his palette was capable. 

“Ah, no; that is hardly possible, for Mr. 
Jargoyle has set so high a value on my 
services that—that—” And Stella hesi- 
tated, stammered, and hung down her head, 
blushing to the very tips of her small shell- 
like ears, 

“What is it, Miss Dunbar? We are both 
your friends, so do not hesitate to tell us.” 

“ He wants to marry me himself; but that 
I could never bring myself to consent to. 
I would rather die!” 

Then, as if terrified by her own vehemence, 
the young girl took refuge in absolute silence, 
and the sitting came to an end without fur- 
ther incident. 

The interest excited in Sir Francis Sev- 
erne’s mind by the portrait and by the 
daily sittings produced the most favorable 
effect upon his health. He no longer spent 
his time in listless torpor, heeding nothing 
and caring for nothing. The resemblance 
existing between Stella Dunbar and Mrs. 
Rivers was really very great, and was exag- 
gerated by his feverish fancy into almost 
an identity of aspect and expression. He 
delighted in lingering beside his friend’s 
easel, watching every movement of his brush 
and every detail of the countenance of the 
youthful sitter. And, though sometimes the 
keen pang of a renewed grief would cause 
him suddenly to leave the room, in order 
to give way in private to the anguish of 
his remembered bereavement, he improved 
rapidly in bodily and mental health under 
the stimulus of this renewed interest. The 
image of Adelaide Rivers still filled and 
dominated his life, but he was no longer 
crushed beneath its overwhelming influence. 


And Harrison Vyner, charmed with the! 


result of his experiment, prolonged as much 
as possible the period of the sittings, so as 
to continue the healthful influence of Sev- 
erne’s new preoccupation. 

“T wish he would really fall in love with 
this girl and marry her,” said the artist, over 


and over again, to himself, whilst working. 


at his picture. “Severne is alone in the 


world, and is wealthy and can afford to 
please himself in the choice of a wife. But 
it would mortally offend him, were I even 
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to hint at sucha thing. Poor Stella—poor, 
pretty, gentle creature! What is to become 
of her, I wonder, when this refuge from 
persecution and uncongenial toil is at an 
end? I must try to suggest to Severne some 
means of releasing her from the clutches 
of Jargoyle. So young, so timid, and so 
refined as she is, life must be a burden 
to her, passed under the domination of that 
dreadful man. Well, we shall see hereafter. 
Your head a little more to the left, if you 
please, Miss Dunbar. Yes, that is about 
right.” And the painter became absorbed 
anew in his occupation. 

It was hardly possible that either ot the 
two friends should comprehend to the full 
the nature of the influence exercised over 
the sensitive mind of the young girl by the 
hours she passed in the studio. The genial 
kindliness of Vyner and the gentle courtesy 
of Sir Francis differed so widely from the 
brutality of Jargoyle and the roughness of 
her other companions, and were so infinitely 
more congenial to the innate refinement of 
her nature, that the poor child felt as a 
chilled and half-drowned butterfly may when 
exposed to the reviving rays of the summer 
sun. The two gentlemen had become really 
interested in her, and they vied with each 
other in providing little pleasures to sur- 
prise her with at the daily sittings: a bou- 
quet of choice flowers, a little basket of rare 
fruit, a portfolio of sketches and water-color 
drawings specially arranged for her inspec- 
tion, etc. The exigences of the picture 
furnished, too, a pretext for forcing upon 
her acceptance—for she was as proud as she 
was shy—a simple but fresh and stylish 
white dress, with accompaniments of laces 
and ribbons, a toilette in which Severne 
declared that she looked more like Adelaide 
Rivers than ever. He did not say so before 
Stella. His invincible reticence concerning 
his dead betrothed kept his lips sealed 
respecting her, and he never so much as 
mentioned her name except to Vyner, and 
then only when there was no third person 
present. Meanwhile, Stella, though at first 


greatly surprised and puzzled at the anxiety 
manifested by this grave and elegant gentle- 
man to possess her portrait, had long since 
ceased to wonder at it and had given up 
her poor bruised heart and tired-out brain 
to a tranquil enjoyment of the healing and 
refreshing influences of the situation. 


But the sittings, though prolonged far 
beyond the original period fixed for their 
cessation, by Vyner’s desire to’keep up 
their revivifying influence over Francis Sev- 
erne’s nature, came to an end at last. The 
studio was filled with endless studies of Miss 
Dunbar’s charming head, seen in profile, 
from the right, from the left, a three-quarter 
view, one done, in full face, and so on. 
Jargoyle’s show had long since departed on 
its travels; but he came back to Edinburgh 
from Glasgow, with his head full of new 
projects which could not be carried out, 
he asserted, without the presence and the 
aid of Stella Dunbar. What these projects 
were, he refused to reveal; but he wanted 
his “leading lady,” as he called her, and he 
insisted upon her returning to him. So, one 
morning, there was quite a solemn leave- 
taking in the studio. Sir Francis slipped 
on Stella’s arm a slender gold bangle as a 
parting gift, and Harrison Vyner threw over 
her head a gold neck-chain to which was 
attached a plain but pretty locket. But these 
presents, and the kind words wherewith they 
were accompanied, only drew from Stella’s 
white lips a feeble murmur of thanks. She 
looked, poor child, like one about to die, 
so pale was her haggard countenance and 
so wild the look in her piteous blue eyes. 

“You do not know—you do not know,” 
she gasped, finally. “The sunshine of my 
life is going out. Good-bye—good-bye! 
I shall never forget your kindness while 
I live—not so long as I live!” And, hurry- 
ing to the door, she disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 

“WHAT do you say to a drive, Severne?” 
said Harrison Vyner, late on the following 
day, holding off at arm’s-length, as he spoke, 
his latest sketch of the expressive features of 
Stella Dunbar. “TI have packed up all my 
traps, except one or two of my pictures which 
are not quite dry enough as yet to bear pack- 
ing. And, as we leave Edinburgh to-morrow, 
I think that a visit to some of the pretty 
places in the suburbs will be interesting.” 

“Whatever you please, Vyner,” answered 
Sir Francis, with something of the listless 
monotony of tone which had become habit- 
ual to him, but which he had partly shaken 
off during the past few weeks. He came 
forward and looked over the artist’s shoulder 
at the picture. 
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“T think now,” he continued, “that you 
can complete your work on the Queen of 
Diamonds, What a wonderful resemblance! 
It strikes me with fresh astonishment every 
time that I look at any of your sketches.” 

“T wish you would let me send the Queen 
of Diamonds to the Paris Salon next spring.” 

“Perhaps I may, if you finish it to my 
satisfaction. How I regret the loss of my 
dead love’s living image! Come—the air 
will do me good, and you too, Vyner, for 
you look quite worn out by your exertions.” 

The drive was a pleasant one, and the 
painter contrived to keep his friend talking 
by starting a discussion upon Scotch mar- 
riages and the ease with which they were 
formed and the indissoluble nature of the 
tie thus created. 

“T have read something about them in 
old novels,” remarked Vyner. ‘“ Mrs. Opie’s 
‘Madeline,’ for instance, and Mrs. Craik’s 
‘Head of the Family.’ I used to be very fond 
of reading novels when I was quite a small 
boy, and spent hours in devouring a great lot 
that had belonged to my mother in her youth, 
that were stored in our garret. A simple 
announcement before witnesses, that the 
parties intend to take each other for better 
and for worse, is sufficient in this country 
to make a marriage.” 

“Or an exchange of writings to the same 
effect. Do you not remember the catastrophe 
of Wilkie Collins’s novel of ‘Man and 
Wife’? ” 

“At any rate, the marriage-laws of a good 
many of the States of our Union are— 
Good heavens! Severne, what is that?” 

They were approaching a deep cutting on 
the railroad. The setting sun—for the after- 
noon was far advanced—streamed down the 
open space and showed to the two gentlemen 
the form of a woman kneeling, or rather 
crouching, on the track, with her head buried 
in her hands. The deep thunder of the 
express-train from England, then due, was 
audible in the distance. 

Both men were young and active and ener- 
getic. To leap from the carriage and to hurry 
toward that cowering figure were the work of 
a moment. It was Francis Severne who 
reached her first. Catching her by the arm, 
he swung her by main force clear of the rails 
just as the locomotive, followed by its count- 
less cars, rushed past with a shriek and a 
roar and vanished, leaving behind it a trail 


of smoke and steam, a shower of red coals on 
the track, a pair of horses that plunged and 
reared and snorted with affright, and a desper- 
ate woman, shivering and sobbing in the 
grasp of her preserver. It was Stella Dunbar. 

“Oh, why—why did you snatch me from 
the track?” she cried, panting with the 
anguish of her despair. “I should have been 
so safe and happy and at rest—yes, at rest, by 
this time. It would all have been over, and 
now I have only to begin again.” 

“Why, Stella, my poor girl, do you not 
know us? What is the matter? What has 
driven you to attempt so dreadful a deed?” 

“Ah, I know you both. You mean to be 
kind, but I cannot, cannot live to endure the 
existence that Jargoyle has planned out 
for me. He will force me to become his 
wife, and to turn circus-rider, and to show 
myself in public as Mazeppa tied to the 
wild horse, and—and— No, I cannot—I 
will not live to go through such horrors! 
I am a decent girl, gentlemen; and how 
could I meet my dead mother’s eyes, when 
I go to find her in heaven, if I did not keep 
my life as pure and clean as it was when she 
left me? Let me go—let me go, I say! 
There are streams that will drown, and 
knives that will stab, and poisons— Ah, 
too late—too late! Here comes my perse- 
cutor to claim me!” 

Down the other side of the embankment 
plunged Jargoyle, followed by a policeman. 
He rushed up to the wretched girl and 
seized her by the shoulder. 

“So I’ve found you at last, miss!” he 
shouted. “Planning to run off with these 
two swells, I suppose. But you’re under age 
and you’re my apprentice. Here, Bobby, 
give these here fellows a bit of the law.” 

“Mr. Jargoyle is in the right, gentlemen,” 
said the policeman, respectfully. “He claims 
Miss Dunbar by virtue of the paper signed 
by her mother, which binds her apprentice 
to him till she is married or reaches the age 
of twentyone.” 

“Tf money is any consideration, Mr. Jar- 
goyle—” began Sir Francis. 

“But it ain’t!” interrupted Jargoyle, 
rudely; “and besides, I can make a lot 
more out of her services than you would 
be willing to pay to have her indentures 
canceled. Thousands, maybe — hundreds 
upon hundreds, at all events. Then, too, 
I want to have my revenge upon her. 
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Stuck-up piece—turning up her nose at as though a glimpse of heaven had suddenly 


her manager—confound her!” 
“Come, come, Mr. Jargoyle,” interposed 


opened before her. ; 
“Answer me, Stella! Will you accept me 


the policeman, “you have said enough; as your husband?” 


so bring Miss Dunbar along, and let us 
get back to the city.” 


“Yes! Yes! Oh, yes!” 
“What!” yelled Jargoyle, beside himself 


“Come along, then, I tell you!” And he with rage. But Vyner caught him by the 
shook the poor girl till her slight frame collar, and, in the sinewy grasp of the ath- 
quivered like a reed in his savage grasp. letic American, he was powerless. 


Vyner, with a cry of indignation, was about 


“Then, by the laws of Scotland, I claim 


to interpose; but Stella stopped him with you as my wife! Get you gone, Jargoyle— 


a gesture. 
“Tt will only be the worse for me, if you 
interfere,” she murmured. 


you have no hold over Lady Severne!” 
With a mighty effort, Jargoyle shook him- 
“The law gives self free and rushed forward to seize his 


this man power over me. Turn aside and go prey. This time, the policeman interposed 


your ways, gentlemen. 
long—no, no, it will not be for long.” 


It will not be for anew, and not on his behalf. 
“The law that was for you a moment ago 


She was about to follow Jargoyle, unresist- is now against you,” he said, solemnly. 
ing in her stony calm, when Sir Francis “Till your apprentice married or attained 
Severne hurried forward and caught her her majority, say the indentures. She is 


by the hand. 


legally married to this gentleman, as hard 


“The knot that cannot be untied must be and fast as though the Archbishop of 
severed!” he cried. “Stella Dunbar, will you Canterbury had read the wedding-service 


become my wife?” 
“Your wife? Your wife?” gasped the girl, 


for her. Lady Severne, I salute you!” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


THE SLEEPING CITY. 


BY AGNES L. 


In the heart of the busy city, 
Where the tide of life runs strong, 
Near the street, with its noise and hurry 
And its great impatient throng, 
There lies another city, 
Its streets with grass grown deep, 
And its dwellings all closed and silent, 
For its people are asleep. 


From homes in the busy city, 
The tired ones turned away 

And entered the quiet city 
At close of a weary day; 


PRATT. 


And, safe from all care and sorrow, 
They now in peace abide, 

While the tide of life and trouble 
Runs strong in the street outside. 


At night, when the stars are shining, 
Their watchful eyes look down 
On the quiet homes of this city 
And the sleep of the busy town; 
And many a weary watcher 
Awakes to work and weep 
And wish for a home in the city 
Of death and eternal sleep 


ELOPEMENT. 


BY ALICE 


My boat is moored ’mid sedge and rush, 
A crescent moon swings low; 

The piping crickets chirp at will 
To the river’s sluggish flow. 


The town lies asleep on hillside slope 
By breath of flowers kissed ; 


ARCHER. 


O haste, my love, to the river shore, 
Ere the night-wind tells our tryst. 


To the surpliced priest in yonder town 
We'll fly, my promised one! 

The moonbeams shine on a maiden fair, 
A bride shall greet the sun. 
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A SMALL HALL. 


In these days, when, not only in cities, but 
in moderate-sized towns and even villages, 
house-rent steadily grows a more serious item 
in the yearly expenses, it behooves us to devise 
ways and means for utilizing every avail- 
able inch of space, and also for eking out the 
meagre closet-accommodations afforded by 
modern dwellings, unless of unusual dimen- 
sions. 

Sojourners in hotels, boarding-houses, or 
lodging-houses, who cannot afford a suite of 
apartments—indeed, must often make one 
chamber serve for sitting-room and bed-room 
—are put to terrible straits by the smallness 
and fewness of cupboards and wardrobes and 
a general lack of conveniences necessary to 
enable even the most careful person to give 
that chamber a dainty home-like appearance, 
or keep it free from litter. 

Now certain arrangements and make- 
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shifts of my own invention have proved so 
useful to friends living in narrow quarters, 
that Iam induced to give here designs and 
descriptions of some of the best and easiest- 
contrived, for the benefit of any readers who 
may find themselves “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” in similar fashion. 

To begin at the entrance of a house or flat. 
A hall, however narrow, will always hold a 
lounge somewhere—at the side, by the stairs, 
or at the end—and in that place a lounge 
should be put, to serve the double purpose of 
a seat and receptacle for whatever articles it 
may suit the housekeeper to store therein. 

This lounge, if one can afford to spend 
money freely, may be as handsome as one 
pleases; but, on the other hand, a nice-look- 
ing affair can be contrived at a trifling cost. 
What is needed is a wooden box with a lid, 
which will fit into the place where it is meant 
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to stand. It can be made of pine boards; the wood-work of the hall, or a wooden 
one can stuff the top, or lay over it a narrow settle with a lid may be bought outright at 
mattress, cover the lid and sides with cre- still a littlemorecost. The apartment-houses, 
tonne or some worsted material, or use an built to be let in flats, often have square halls 
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AN IMPROMPTU PANTRY IN A DINING-ROOM. 


J#fghan for the purpose, and add a pretty with windows, and these can be arranged to 
cushion to complete the effect. look much prettier than the ordinary long 

A somewhat more expensive way is to passage, as over the door can be placed a 
have the lounge stained to correspond with narrow shelf to hold bric-a-brac, and the 
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window-sill can be brightened by a stand 
or pot of flowers. But, whether living in a 
little house, flat, or suite of rooms, nobody 
troubled by lack of closets should omit this 
lounge. 

At first thought, it may seem superfluous 
to begin with a suggestion so simple; but, if 
any woman who reads this article will reflect 
in how few dwellings where space is limited 
does she ever see a convenience of the sort, 
she will take back her hasty verdict that the 
writer is wasting time “carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” Very possibly, too, it may 
remind her of the fact—in case it should 
not, I will—that somewhere upstairs in her 
own domicile there is a nook which might 
hold just such a box that would offer an 
inviting spot to rest on the way to the top 
story, and might also hold the extra blankets 
and comfortables which are not often needed 
and have so long taken up room on the 
upper shelf of the linen-closet, which she 
requires for articles in more frequent use 
during cold weather. 

In a small house, the hall is so near the 
dining-room that we may as well look about 
there next, and see if we cannot show the 
youthful Cornelia how to arrange that addi- 
tional pantry sometimes needed, or to supply 
the lack if there chance to be none at all. 
Really, the deficiency can be remedied by 
the exercise of a little ingenuity and patience. 

Cornelia must first buy a screen; its size 
will depend on the size of her room. She 
can, if she pleases, buy a very cheap one, 
and can herself cover it with fluted silk, 
worsted, or Japanese paper. She must have 
a shelf made that will fit across the inside 
of the screen, to be suspended on hooks 
and covered to suit her taste. There must 
also be hooks to hold light towel-racks. 
Under the shelf must stand a table; one 
that can be folded up is the best. 

The front of the screen forms an ornament 
in the room; it hides the kitchen-door, too. 
On the shelf inside can be set the dessert 
and the dishes needed therefor; on the table 
can be placed the soup-tureen and platter 
with the joint. If not required for daily 
use, the screen can be stood against the 
wall, the shelf and folding table concealed 
behind it. 

And now let me try if I cannot help 
our young housewife to compensate for 
that protty but expensive sideboard she was 
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sorely tempted to purchase. Like the wise 
little helpmeet she is, she resolutely repressed 
the longing, and did not even communicate 
it to Dominus, who—the matrimonial tie 
being still fresh and new—would have urged 
her to gratify it. She managed to make the 
room look very dainty without it, though 
often looking regretfully toward the corner 
where it would have stood—a corner now 
oceupied only by a table with drawers. 

My dear Cornelia, have you forgotten the 
antiquated cupboard with glass doors, that 
belonged to your husband’s grandmother, 
and which stands up in the garret? Or, 
if the cupboard is not there, a second-hand 
shop will furnish one cheaply, which you 
can repaint, varnish, and embellish with 
your own skillful fingers—and not hurt them 
a bit, either. You can cover the shelves 
and inside with any pretty material you 
like, from plush to velvet-paper, or even 
tissue-paper cut into quaint designs. Small 
hooks must be screwed into the under edge 
of the first and second shelves, to which 
cups can be suspended, while the prettiest 
plates and saucers can be effectively grouped 
as a background along with the tea-pots and 
artistically shaped pitchers. 

This cupboard you will place on the top 
of the table which you bought to fit it, 
and in the little drawers you will of course 
lay the knives, forks, and spoons; the long 
drawer will hold the table-cloth and napkins 
in use. To finish the thing up, you will 
hang a bit of embroidered silk, linen, or 
a Japanese banner at the back of the table, 
and set a pot of ferns or a Chinese jar in 
front of that. 

I have only space for one more illustration , 
and I will devote this to a device which any 
dweller in boarding-house or lodging-house 
will find invaluable. I call it “a bachelor’s 
wardrobe,” but I believe it would be more 
appropriately termed “the single lady’s 
friend,” for, once she has essayed it, no lady 
will ever allow her room to be destitute 
thereof. In it, all the necessities of the 
toilet can be prisoned, and yet be easily 
accessible. As seen in the illustration, the 
wardrobe is divided, with a long drawer 
at the bottom and a shelf at the top. One 
side is furnished with pegs for hanging | 
clothes. On the right side can be put a shelf 
and three drawers, to serve as a wash-stand. 
A brass rod, on which is hung an embroid- 
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A QUICKLY-MADE CHINA CLOSET. 
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ered linen or China silk curtain, conceals the brushes, and a towel-rack. It is a very sim- 
closet-part of the stand. The top shelf may ple invention, but I have found it entirely 
be utilized for bonnet or hat boxes, boots, new to dozens of persons, and I fancy it will 
and other articles. be so to many who look at the illustration 
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BACHELOR'S WARDROBE. 
The left-hand door must be furnished with given here. Then too the fact that so useful 
a rack for canes, umbrellas, clothes-brushes, an arrangement can be so. easily contrived is 


ad other little matters. The opposite door a great argument in its favor. 
has a looking-glass, a shelf for combs and 


NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


BY MISS ENGLISH. 


No baby in the house, I know: No pile of mending to be done, 





Tis far too nice and clean ; 

No tops by careless fingers thrown 
Upon the floor are seen ; 

No finger-marks are on the panes, 

' No scratches on the chairs; 

No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshaled off in pairs; 

No little stockings to be darned, 
All ragged at the toes; 


Made up of baby-clothes; 
No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold; 
No grimy fingers to be washed, 
No stories to be told; 
No tender kisses to be given, 
No nicknames, “Love” and “ Mouse”; 
No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 
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A COVERED BRIDGE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





OVATT'S BRIDGE was 
: its name through- 
out the county, 
though Lovatt 
himself was neither 
the architect of the 
structure nor a 
shareholder there- 
in; Lovatt was 
simply the gate- 
keeper, and the 
most unsuitable man for the post who could 
possibly have been found. 

Nature had evidently intended him for 
a hermit; but fate had for some reason 
pushed him into another walk of life. Why 
the old dame had done this remained a 
puzzle, for he was so crusty and cross- 
grained that, if he had chanced ever to be 
stranded on a South Sea island, like Robin- 
son Crusoe, every beast and bird would 
undoubtedly have flown or swum to main- 
land before he had held possession. there for 
four-and-twenty hours. 

Nobody liked the poor fellow; ordinary 
mortals detested him; the parson and a few 
other charitable souls said that he deserved 
pity because he was a hopeless victim to 
various physical ills, noticeably dyspepsia; 
but the neighborhood at large agreed that 
even chronic dyspepsia, which can cover 
a multitude of sins, could not account for 
Lovatt’s crossness and crankiness. Yet he 
kept the post for years—how or why he got 
it, nobody appeared to know—and was cur- 
rently believed to have scolded every man, 
woman, child, or four-footed animal that 
crossed the bridge during that period. But 
nobody ever presumed to suggest that he 
should be superseded by a more amiable 
individual; and there he remained, ruling 
the bridge as if it had been a private 
stronghold and his own property. 

As for the bridge itself, it looked as if it 
had been built to make a home for Lovatt; 
it was as cranky and ill-conditioned as even 
he could be in his most dyspeptic moments. 
It spanned the Susquehanna, near the head 
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of one of the numerous lovely valleys through 
which that capricious river winds its devious 
course. In the time I am writing about— 
some fifteen years back—there was a grow- 
ing town on the left bank, and a budding 
village on the right, which were connected 
by Lovatt’s bridge. It was wide enough to 
have two roadways and raised walks for the 
convenience of pedestrians. It had a peaked 
roof, the sides were pierced at intervals with 
loop-holes, the floor was uneven, the frame 
creaked and grumbled whenever the lightest 
weight traversed it, it was always needing . 
repairs, always threatening to leave its foun- 
dations, or the foundations threatening to 
give way beneath it, and was voted the 
worst bridge in the State. It was never 
lighted at night; wagons or foot-passengers 
had to carry their own lanterns, and, as 
these latter often omitted to do so, all sorts of 
absurd incidents were constantly happening. 

One evening, two dignified ladies walked 
up the side of a cow which had lain down 
in the bridge to rest; on another occasion, 
a lady roused the whole village by her 
shrieks, supposing that some desperate vil- 
lain had clutched her. It turned out that 
she had run against her own husband; 
at her first cry, he had recognized her, 
caught her arm, and vainly tried to make 
her understand that he had a right so to do. 
The parson and the doctor once had a tussle 
there, each believing that the other was a 
foot-pad with designs on his pocket-book. 
Lovers walked there when it was desirable 
to avoid disapproving parents; truant boys 
hid there, and several times the bridge nar- 
rowly escaped conflagration through the aid 
of matches lighted by the young reprobates. 
Husbands made that bridge an excuse for 
getting home late, housewives for any 
forgetfulness as to grocery or table supplies, 
servants for staying out till morning, and 
so on, and yet the community put up with 
the bridge, the lack of lights, and Lovatt’s 
gruffness and rudeness, as patiently as if 
any remedy for either of the evils were an 
impossibility. 
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Lovatt. occupied a tiny house on the left 
bank, at the entrance to the bridge; the 
toll-room stood opposite, and there he lived 
in solitude—a hermit in spite of the fact 
that he saw more people in the course of 
each twentyfour hours than anybody else 
in an entire week. He expected passengers 
to offer the exact change; if they lid not, 
he rated them as a cross school - master 
would faulty pupils. He never hesitated to 
tell young women who crossed after dusk 
that they would look better at home; he 
menaced young men with arrest if they 
presumed to sing in his hearing. He reviled 
teamsters whose wagons were heavily loaded; 
he would refuse passage to covered drays 
till he learned the nature of their contents, 
and inform persons in carriages that they 
ought to leave them on the bank and cross 


‘on foot. If he wished to go to bed early, 


he went and shut the gate, and get-up he 
would not till he saw fit, no matter if a 
dozen voices were bawling under his window. 

There was no limit to his eccentricities and 
disobliging ways; he had no _ influential 
backers, he did not in any way appeal to or 
require the sympathy of the philanthropic, 
there were a dozen good reasons for putting 
him out of his place, and not one for retain- 
ing him therein, yet nobody ever talked seri- 
ously of giving the position to another, any 
more than of pulling down the old bridge. 
The two nuisances were put up with as rain, 
cold, and heat are; more or less philosoph- 
ically according to the natural temperament, 
but as necessary or destined evils. 

Of course, Lovatt was a bachelor; to 
imagine him making love, much less marry- 
ing, would have required an impossible 
stretch of imagination. Indeed, it was diffi- 
cult to picture him with a father or mother, 
or as ever having been a baby or a restless 
tree-climbing boy. He had no relatives; 
nobody knew where he came from—nobody 
asked; Lovatt was there and likely to 
remain. 

His toll-room was as neat as wax; his 
little house neater, upstairs and down. He 
kept things in order himself, and did his 
own washing and cooking. He had a taste, 


* too, for dainties, and often munched candy; 


but sweets never put any flesh on his bones. 
He was not an ill-looking man, though he 
had the appearance of delicate health; and 
his dress was as neat as his house. He was 


something of a reader, and nothing offendea 
him so much as for anyone to presume to cross 
the bridge when he had got hold of a news- 
paper or was eating his dinner; and he was 
quite capable of shutting the gate at midday 
and making everybody await his pleasure, 

One person there was who always tried 
to find excuses for his surliness, and who 
kept on companionable terms with the 
recluse; and that was little Miss Tyson, the 
village tailoress—a meek, painstaking, pious 
creature who lived away up the river-bank, 
in a cottage so exquisitely clean that it must 
have excited Lovatt’s envy, had he ever 
entered it. The acquaintance began not long 
after Miss Tyson settled in the village, and 
was brought about by the illness of Lovatt’s 
pet cat: an ungainly brute, with one hind 
leg too long, one ear too short, and a pair of 
eyes that did not match, but beloved of her 
master to such an extent that she could do 
what no human creature ever attempted— 
take liberties with him. 

The cat got a hurt, and Lovatt was in 
despair, which he showed by being more 
cross-grained and morose than usual. Little 
Miss Tyson saw the cat looking the picture 
of misery, and, without a word to Lovatt, 
she brought some medicine and administered 
it, and in the end restored Witch—as the 
boys dubbed her—to perfect health. 

Witch showed her gratitude by adopting 
Miss Tyson as a friend, running out to greet 
her whenever the lady crossed the bridge, 
and not unseldom paying visits to her cot- 
tage. Probably Lovatt decided that a woman 
for whom Witch had conceived such enthu- 
siastic affection must be different from the 
generality of her sex, whom he regarded with 
absolute aversion. 

“Men are bad enough,” he was wont to 
say; “but women must be worse, since they 
are men’s mothers.” 

However, Miss Tyson became complete 
mistress of the situation; Witch even invited 
her into the house, and Miss Tyson went. 
Then Lovatt was confined to his bed for a 
fortnight, and Miss Tyson not only took care 
of him, but played gatekeeper a part of the 
time. Somehow nobody laughed or gossiped, 
though the spinster was still several years 
under forty and rather a pretty little body— 
reminding one of a slightly withered wild 
rose, with her delicate complexion and a 
faded tint of pink in her cheeks. - 
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Miss Tyson was a person whom everybody, 
high and low, respected and spoke well of, 
for her advent in the village had bet notable. 
Small-pox broke out soon after she settled 
there, and the little tailoress nursed the 
patients and did more to prevent the spread 
of the disease than all the doctors and digni- 
taries put together. Then a relative some- 
where out West died and left the tiny spin- 
ster a comfortable sum of money—wealth, in 
fact, to one of her simple tastes. She bought 
the cottage, had an orchard, garden, and an 
acre of land besides; and, between the fruit, 
vegetables, and chickens which she sold and 
the money she earned by her trade, Miss 
Tyson’s bank-account would have been a 
very tidy one, except for her dreadful extrav- 
agance. 

Not that she spent money on herself, 
beyond what was necessary for dressing 
neatly; yet her money weht freely—lavishly. 
Miss Tyson had an odd mania: she liked to 
help the people about her. If a sick person 
could not be taken care of at home, Miss 
Tyson’s house received the sufferer; if a poor 
girl fell into trouble, the cottage was her 
refuge; if a child was left an orphan, or some 
little waif strayed into the neighborhood, 
Miss Tyson made a home for the unfortunate 
as long as might be necessary. 

She was the shyest and most retiring of 
creatures, but on occasion she could be as 
brave as a lioness. When Granny Daly’s 
house got on fire, she rushed in, mounted the 
blazing stairs, and managed to get the old 
woman out on the roof. More than once she 
stopped fights between drunken miners, walk- 
ing straight in among them and laying her 
hands on clubs or knives without hesitation; 
and, no matter how crazy the combatants 
were, they never failed to recognize the little 
heroine and listen to her voice. 

You will say I am drawing on my imagi- 
nation for this description; but I am telling 
the truth, understating it rather than exagger- 
ating. Well, the point I wanted to get at 
was her friendship with Lovatt. When she 
subdued the misanthrope, the village decided 
that she had performed her crowning exploit. 
From the time she came into the district, 
Lovatt had been fairly venomous in regard 
to her; he sneered at her Sister-of-Charity 
acts and declared it his opinion that she was 
playing some deep game. Nobody really 
wanted to do good, Lovatt vowed, and never 


did it without being influenced by personal 
motive; and, since Miss Tyson did so much 
good, she must be just so much more selfish 
and designing than one who did less. 

But, after Witch’s adoption of the spinster, 
Lovatt gave in; not that he treated her 
amiably—he scolded; and growled, but all 
the same he submitted to her influence, and 
gradually in her presence showed himself 
quite human and tolerable. 

The wag of the village once tried to joke 
Lovatt on this weakness; but he never tried 
it again, for Lovatt ‘chased him across the 
bridge with a broomstick and refused to 
let him pass again for a whole fortnight. 
Appeals and complaints were useless; threats 
of a lawsuit had no effect; set foot on the 
bridge Lovatt vowed he should not until the 
two weeks were up, and Lovatt kept his 
word. The man actually had to cross the 
river in a skiff when business called him 
on the other side; and everybody, beginning 
with the justice of peace and the parson, 
laughed instead of listening to his angry 
protests for aid and support in punishing 
Lovatt for his high-handed proceeding 
against law and right. 

The friendship between the spinster, the 
gatekeeper, and the cat—a very important 
personage in the trio—continued without 
break for several years; it might not be 
correct to say peacefully, because even with 
Miss Tyson the old bachelor would contra- 
dict and try to argue—as he would with 
Witch, for that matter. Neither lady ever 
paid the least heed to his whimsies and 
humors, though they used often to glance 
at each other, and Miss Tyson would smile 
and be assured by Witch’s expression that 
she enjoyed the joke quite as much as if 
she laughed outright. 

Without the intervention of fate, there 
might have been no change in the relations 
of the three till “finis” was written against 
the record of one or the other. But fate did 
intervene, and the result was as startling as 
it was unexpected to the whole neighbor- 
hood, and indeed to Miss Tyson and Lovatt. 
Whether or not Witch was equally surprised 
by the denouement may reasonably be open 
to doubt, for Witch’s perspicacity went far 
beyond that of any human biped. 

Early one June, there came a week of 
fierce storm; and, at the end of it, the 
Susquehanna suddenly began to rise with 
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the rapidity for which it is famous, and the 
freshet of that year surpassed any similar 
performance on the part of the river for 
something like a half-century. 

The nascent village on the right-hand 
bank was partly under water, and the cur- 
rent still continued to rise. During the first 
day, the bridge was crowded with spectators 
to watch the mighty flood as it rushed along, 
bearing hay-stacks, rafts of logs, barns, and 
houses enough to make up a fair-sized town, 
if they could have been stopped and gath- 
ered together. On the second murning, the 
bridge, which had creaked and moaned 
through the night like some antediluvian 
monster in pain, looked so unsteady on its 
foundations that few persons ventured to 
cross. During every freshet for the last 
five years, the united village had expected 
the bridge to go; but this time its doom 
appeared sealed. 

Only Lovatt remained as stubborn in his 
certainty that it would weather the tempest, 
as he had been on all former occasions. He 
unmercifully abused anybody who asserted 
the contrary or pleaded with him to keep 
at the end of the bridge. His house and 
the toll-room were built on the foundations 
and were in nearly as much danger as the 
rest of the structure; but not an article of 
furniture would he remove, and, as the day 
went on, he grew so fierce that the pas- 
sengers were glad to pass him in silence. 

Miss Tyson herself had a_ belligerent 
reception; but, in spite of that, she went 
thrice to plead with him, and Witch showed 
plainly that she was on the spinster’s side 
by setting up a series of prolonged and 
awful wails. But Lovatt would not be 
persuaded; and, when Miss Tyson went 
home on the last occasion, Witch, after trying 
one final frenzied appeal, trotted off behind 
her, leaving Lovatt alone. 

No wink of sleep visited the eyelids of 
the spinster or her feline guest. The former 
spent the greater portion of the night in 
prayer, and Witch sat near by, and, when 
her hostess sobbed aloud, wailed a low refrain 
of sympathy. At least half a dozen times 
before daylight did the little spinster, wrapped 
in a waterproof and armed with a lantern, 
wander down to the entrance of the toll- 
house, in one window of which burned a 
lamp. The unhappy lady once caught a 
glimpse of Lovatt, as he crossed the room; 
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but she dared not make her presence known, 
and returned always more oppressed by 
terrible fears for his safety. 

The water was still rising; the rain had 
begun again; the wind blew in fitful gusts, 
and, when for a few seconds it parted the 
low-hanging clouds, the moon shone forth 
pale and frightened-looking, and Miss Tyson 
could see that the water had actually reached 
to within a few feet of the flooring of the 
bridge. 

The next morning dawned as perfect as 
only a June day can be; but its brightness 
only added to the awful aspect of the river, 
so wide now that it was fairly like a lake 
as far as the eye could reach. Communi- 
cation had ceased between the two villages; 
business was almost suspended; crowds 
thronged either bank, but nobody ventured 
on the bridge—indeed, it would have been 
necessary, on the right side, to wade in the 
water to do so. 

It was still early when Miss Tyson, after 
giving Witch her breakfast and vainly trying 
to eat her own, again set forth to attempt 
a last appeal to Lovatt; from her windows, 
she could see that the bridge still held its 
own. Witch was determined to accompany 
her, and Miss Tyson was forced to shut her 
in the bed-room before leaving the house. 
As she neared the bridge, she was overtaken 
by the parson, a kindly though rather 
imperious man, who liked the spinster and 
frequently indulged in wordy combats with 
Lovatt which both secretly enjoyed. 

“Tam going to see that obstinate fellow,” 
the parson said; “they tell me he is still 
on the bridge. I dare say you were going 
there, too?” Miss Tyson nodded, afraid to 
trust her voice. “Well, then, we'll go 
together ; maybe the pair of us may be able 
to persuade him. to act like a sane man.” 

Miss Tyson’s answer was inaudible, and 
the two walked quickly on to the toll-house. 
Lovatt was not there, so they mounted the 
steps on the lower side, to the walk con- 
structed for foot-passengers. They could see 
Lovatt standing near the middle of the 
bridge, surveying the torrent which almost 
hid the buttresses and was foaming and 
rushing higher and higher. 

He turned as they approached; both saw 
that the obstinacy which his features ordi- 
narily revealed had increased tenfold. 

“ Good-morning,” said Lovatt, with a nod 
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which included the two; and, before either 
could speak, he added: “I’m glad somebody 
had the courage to come and look at the 
wonderfulest sight we’ll see in one while! 
I don’t believe there’s a neighborhood in 
the State, that holds so many cowards as 
this.” 

“Keeping away from here is no proof 
of ‘cowardice, Lovatt,’’ said the parson, 
sternly. “We came solely to insist on your 
coming with us. The bridge is sure to go— 
it is tottering now on its foundations.” 

Little Miss Tyson felt that the speech was 
wrongly put—nothing could be done with 
Lovatt in this way; his answer and the 
added surliness of his eyes showed that she 
was right. 

“The bridge won’t go,” he said. “ Fo-lks” 
(the pause in the monosyllable made it plain 
that he meant “ fools”) “have said it would, 
pretty nearly every January and June for 
the last fifteen years; and very likely they’ll 
keep on saying it for the next fifteen. Let 
fo-lks once get a notion in their heads, and 
you couldn’t beat it out with a pestle and 
mortar.” 

“ But do come over to my house and have 
some breakfast,” chimed in Miss Tyson, 
before the parson could speak, “I made 
a strong cup of coffee on purpose. I am 
sure that to stay here all the while and 
watch that river is enough to make a body 
dizzy.” 

Lovatt gave her a tiny smile, half friendly, 
half contemptuous; but the parson could not 
let well enough alone, and must needs add 
in his pulpit voice: 

“Of course he must come—and stay too, 
for that matter; in less than an hour, the 
bridge will go.” 

“The bridge won’t go,” rejoined Lovatt, 
in a tone as harsh as the sound a key makes 
in a rusty lock; “and, if it does, I'll go 
with it.” 

“Did any mortal ever listen to the like!” 
cried the parson, lifting his hands in exhor- 
tation. “You must be crazy, Lovatt. Why, 
you are flying full in the face of Providence !” 

“’m not so crazy as my neighbors,” 
retorted Lovatt, ‘and Providence gave me 
my common sense to use. The only fear for 


the bridge would be if a big house or a raft 

of logs hit her, and there’s been nothing of 

the sort running for twentyfour hours; every- 

thing up the river that could be carried 
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away has come down already, and the water 
has stopped rising.” 

“Qh, the water gets higher every minute,” 
moaned Miss Tyson; “there you are wrong,, 
Mr. Lovatt.” 

“Wrong?” echoed the parson. “He is 
wrong in everything he says, does, or thinks- 
—he’s the wrongest-headed man ever created. 
Lovatt, come away! I’ll have you dragged 
off, if you don’t.” 

“Well,” said Lovatt, grimly, “I'd like to 
see this united village—teams, oxen, and all 
—try to take me, against my will. Why, I'd 
shove the old bridge down-stream myselft 
I could—I know just where to hit her.” 

The parson jumped as if he expected to 
see the threat carried into instant execution; 
then Lovatt’s grating laugh roused him to 
a pitch of very unsanctified wrath, and he 
poured on the offender several terse sentences 
which might have been devised for a com- 
mination service, Lovatt was not a man to 
endure anything of the sort, from priest, 
potentate, or pope; and he had begun a 
counter-blast, when both men were startled 
by a cry from Miss Tyson. 

“Look! look!” she moaned. They turned 
and glanced across the roadway and the oppo- 
site sidewalk—through the openings, they 
could see up the stream. A great pile of 
timber was rushing down; the foremost log 
struck the middle buttress with the force of 
a battering-ram, and the whole structure 
heaved and shook ominously. 

The parson started toward the toll-house, 
calling to the other two to follow. Miss Tyson 
caught Lovatt’s arm, with pleading exclama- 
tions. Again there was a terrible blow— 
another and another; a mass of logs was 
driven away from the rest, and fairly leaped 
across the river toward the end foundations. 

Miss Tyson and Lovatt were flung heavily 
to the ground, deafened by a roar like that 
of a whole row of falling houses and blinded 
by a cloud of dust. When they could struggle 
to their feet, the bridge was swinging like a 
hammock in a high wind; the beating of the 
logs still continued, the creaking and the 
roar. The toll-house had fallen; the buttress 
had given way; the end of the bridge was 
whirling round. Again the pair were flung 
on the floor, and for some seconds neither 
tried to rise. 

Gradually the dust lightened and the roar- 
ing ceased. The bridge swayed up and aown 
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to and fro, but with an even motion. 
Through the cracks in the floor beneath, the 
water was pouring in. The bridge had parted 
from its foundations, turned like a mighty 
ship, and was drifting down the current. 

“Oh!” was the only sound that broke from 
Miss Tyson, as she steadied herself against 
the railing. 

“ Now, don’t ery!” snapped Lovatt, whose 
face was white, but not from fear; he was 
choked with rage and grief. ‘“ Don’t cry— 
that won’t mend matters.” 

“T don’t mean tocry,” replied Miss Tyson, 
quietly. She turned her head away—her lips 
moved in rapid prayer. She was interrupted 
by a piteous mewing: at her feet stood Witch, 
who had escaped by some means. Later, the 
spinster learned that the cat was seen to reach 
the bridge a few instants before the final 
crash. “Oh, poor Kitty! poor Kitty!” said 
the tender-hearted woman, lifting Witch in 

"her arms and holding her fast. 
“Well, we’re all together, anyhow,” she 
heard Lovatt say, and through the harshness 
of his voice caught a sudden tremor of com- 
punction and remorse. 
“T am glad we are,” Miss Tyson answered, 
softly, “all together.” 
The eyes of the man and woman met; 
Lovatt suddenly averted his face, muttering: 
“Tt’s my fault; but I’d never have believed 
the bridge would go,” 
At this instant, the parson’s voice sounded 
close at hand. He had not succeeded in 
escaping: he had been thrown down and 
tossed about, enduring a very natural fright; 
but he was a man of courage and will, and, 
after the bridge had begun to sail along 
steadily enough so that walking became 
possible, he struggled up, rubbed his bruised 
shins, brushed his clerical suit with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and moved back toward 
the trio. 
“T hope you’re satisfied now, Lovatt,” 
was his salutation. “ What did I tell you?” 
Then, to add greater weight and impart a 
more withering sarcasm to his words, he 
repeated them with great emphasis on the 
adverb: “Now I hope you are satisfied.” 
“No, I’m not,” said Lovatt, quick as a 
flash; “it’s you that ought to be, because 
' you’ve proved a prophet.” 

“And we are all in danger of losing our 
lives through your fault—your willful 
wicked obstinacy!” cried the parson. 


. 
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“T didn’t ask you to join me on the 
voyage,” said Lovatt,-and walked away, 
He was still thinking more of the destruc- 
tion of the bridge than of his own peril 
or that of his companions. 

There was silence during the next quarter 
of an hour; each of the three stood alone, 
Miss Tyson holding the cat in her arms. 
The bridge drifted on with great rapidity. 
Occasionally one of the saw-logs hit the 
side a terrible blow, but the parson saw 
that their most imminent danger awaited 
ahead, where in a turn of the river lay an 
island, completely submerged except for a 
broad rock with a sharp comb-like edge. 
The island was exactly in their course; 
the bridge must careen over on its side 
when it struck the rock, if it hit sideways; 
should the end strike, it would be forced 
so far up that to retain a footing must 
prove out of the question. 

The parson strode back to Lovatt. 

“That’s what will finish us,” he said, 
waving his hand, 

“It won’t!” retorted Lovatt. 

“We are helpless,” continued the parson ; 
“no boat can reach us; in twenty minutes, 
we may be in eternity—” 

“We shan’t!” broke in Lovatt. 

The parson walked away again; his piety 
was shocked, but he could not help smiling 
at the man’s dogged persistence, and he had 
too much physical courage not to admire 
Lovatt’s coolness. 

The gatekeeper was roused from his 
sombre reflections by a touch on his shoul- 
der; he turned to meet Miss Tyson’s gentle 
eyes and the solemn gaze of Witch sitting 
perched on the spinster’s left arm. 

“T heard what you two were saying,” 
Miss Tyson began, with a tremor in her 
voice that rendered it sweeter than ever. 
“It is very possible that you men may hold 
on till help can reach you, but I shall not 
be able to, and—” 

“The parson doesn’t know everything!” 
broke in Lovatt. “Because he was right 
before, it doesn’t follow I mayn’t be right 
this time.” Then he stopped, glanced out 
at the rock, felt and saw how swiftly the 
bridge was rushing on. “It’s my fault that 
you are here,” he fairly snarled; “ my fault!” 

“Tam glad to be,” she answered. “This 
was what I wanted to say—with death so 
near, we may speak freely. I—I have that 
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little property; if—if you should be saved, 
I’d like it to be yours.” 

“ve got money in the bank,” said Lovatt ; 
“I'd rather you had it than anybody. But 
how to manage—maybe the parson—” 

“ Wait a minute!” Miss Tyson interrupted. 
“We've been friends for a long while, Mr. 
Lovatt—good friends.” 

“Mew!” put in Witch. 

“ We have,” said Lovatt. ‘“ Puss knows it! 
Why, I don’t mind saying now, though it’s 
not my way to praise people, that you’re 
the one woman—or man either—in this 
whole neighborhood, that I ever thought 
of calling friend.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Tyson. 

She looked troubled; a faint pink stole 
over her cheeks; her gray eyes grew misty. 

‘“‘T’m sorry you are here,” said Lovatt. 

“Don’t say that,” she pleaded. “Oh, only 
think—if I were on shore and could not 
get near!” She paused for an instant; 
Lovatt’s features worked oddly. “This is 
what I wanted to say,” Miss Tyson went on: 
“There’s a clause in my uncle’s will—if—if 
—I don’t marry, the money goes at my death 
to a public charity. I—I want you to have it.” 

He stared at her incredulously; at first, he 
looked as if he were going to whistle, then as 
if about to cry; then he said gruffly : 

“And I want you to have what’s mine! 
Why, why—we could call the parson; it’s 
likely to be for such a little while, that—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but hurried 
away to the parson. After a rapid colloquy, 
the two men walked back together. 

The parson took Miss Tyson’s hand and 
held it silently in his for a minute; as he 
looked in her eyes, he read the little spinster’s 


secret: he knew that, ineredible as it 
appeared, she loved the rough, gruff, cross- 
grained man who stood a few paces off, look- 
ing as obstinate as ever. 

“T shall have to give you away as well as 
marry you,” was all the clergyman said, and 
Witch uttered a long miaul. “Puss evidently 
considers that she has a part, too,” he added. 
“Come, Lovatt.” 

And presently the marriage-ceremony was 
performed under as strange circumstances 
certainly as have ever been recorded, and 
Lovatt actually kissed his bride. The parson 
looked away to hide an irrepressible smile, 
then a shout broke from him. 

“Look! look!” he cried. “The current has 
veered! We are passing alongside of the 
island! We shan’t even graze the rock!” 

In less than an hour, the bridge was swept 
round and stranded on a stretch of flats where 
the water was quiet enough to permit a boat 
to put out to succor the prisoners. The bride 
pointed it out to her companions. 

“We are saved—saved !” she exclaimed. 

“T said the bridge wouldn’t be lost, only 
you must always be in the right, Mr. Parson,” 
growled Lovatt. 

“Don’t speak so to the minister, James,” 
said the bride, quietly. 

Lovatt stared at her; but the soft gray 
eyes which met his held a certain power that 
he felt in spite of himself, and he extended 
his hand to the reverend gentleman, saying: 

“Tt was only my joke, anyhow.” 

“T knew then,” the parson used to say 
afterward, “that the little woman would rule; 
neither Lovatt or Witch could hold head 
against her.” 

And they were wise enough never to try. 
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BY JESSIE K. B. TAYLOR, 


I LOVE you, my dear, through the beautiful days— 
I am heart-glad from morning till set of the 
sun; 
Your love crowns with glury life’s commonest 
ways, 
And for ever and ever my heart you have won. 
Yes, I love you, my dear! 


Autumn frowns on the earth—the sweet blos- 
soms die, 
Lying low in the silence ’mid frost-whispers 
light; 


The grasses and leaves fade as winds hasten by, 
But flowers bloom in my heart with no frost 
and no blight. 
For I love you, my dear! 


The snows cover deeply all beautiful things, 
The branches are -leafless—no bird-songs are 
there; 
But joy comes to me on the swiftcst of wings— 
There's a song in my heart, and all earth-land 
is fair. 
For you love me, my dear! 
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BY JONAS JUTTOY. 


THE little village of Norton boasted but 
two good sportsmen. As a rule, it required 
the best marksmen around that part of the 
couniry to kill a quail sitting on a fence, 
to say nothing of bringing one to earth 
while whirring his way through the air. 

Tom Ridgway and Fred Mentor were the 
two skilled sportsmen referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. There was a good deal 
of rivalry between them, though neither 
claimed to be the best shot; for sometimes 
one, and again the other, would bring in 
the larger bag. 

One day in early November, while seated 
by a blazing fire in the bar-room of the 
village tavern, surrounded by a party of 
admiring friends, they for the first time got 
into a heated dispute as to which was the 
best shot. 

“Here’s ten dollars says I can bring in 
more birds to-morrow night than you can,” 
Tom Ridgway excitedly exclaimed, as he 
handed a crisp bill to the bartender. 

“T generally back my judgment with my 
money,” retorted Fred, as he counted out 
the amount and shoved it across the counter. 
“Put the money in the drawer, Charley,” he 
continued, “and to-morrow night we will let 
you know who is entitled to it. We will 
start from here in the morning at six, and 
will meet here again at sundown. The one 
who brings in the most birds—when I say 
birds, I mean quails—gets the pot. Is that 
right, Ridgway?” 

“That’s right,” replied Tom, good-nat- 
uredly. “Let’s take something, and say 
nothing else about our skill as marksmen 
until to-morrow night.” 

“Agreed. Here’s to your health, Ridgway, 
but wishing I may bring in a larger bag than 
you will, to-morrow evening. Iam in a little 
tight place just now, and that ten-dollar bill 
of yours will help me out considerably.” 

“Tam afraid you will have to visit your 
uncle, if you are depending on that source 
to replenish your exchequer,” laughed Tom, 
as he pulled on his great-coat and started 
out. 
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Promptly at six o’clock, the following 
morning, Tom and Fred met at the appointed 
place, with guns and dogs. They were t 
hunt anywhere they pleased, but were 
required to be at the tavern by sundown. 

“T believe Vl go out to the Rawlins 
farm,” said Fred, shouldering his gun and 
starting off, with something sticking from 
his coat-pocket which looked very much 
like a bottle. 

“Very well,” replied Tom; “TI think I will 
try the Covington fields to-day,” and, whist- 
ling his dog from the tavern kitchen, where 
he was busily exploring the bottoms of the 
pots and kettles, he started in an opposite 
direction from that taken by Mentor. 

Most of the farms around Norton were 
small, and, as they abounded with thickets 
and slashes, there were but few good spots for 
game. The best shooting-ground in the 
neighborhood was on the Rains farm, about 
one mile from town. There were several 
hundred acres of land, that years before had 
been turned out as worthless, and it had 
grown up in broom-sedge. Birds were 
numerous in the old sedge-fields, and Mentor 
and Ridgway generally hunted there. 

Ridgway, after leaving the tavern, started 
in an opposite direction from the Rains 
farm; but, after getting well out of sight of 
Mentor, he turned and hurriedly bent his 
steps in the direction of the old sedge-fields, 
wondering why it was that Mentor had gone 
to the Rawlins farm, which was the poorest 
ground in the whole country. 

“Tll beat him two to one,” he mused, 
“unless he is also making for Rains’s. 
I hope, though, he meant what he said, 
and will go to Rawlins’s.” His dog, making 
a point, interrupted his musing. The birds 
were flushed, and Tom brotight two of them 
down. 

“Pretty good start,” he ejaculated; “but 
confound if every bird hasn’t gone to the 
woods. It won’t do to lose any more time 
with them.” 

A few minutes later, he reached the sedge- 
fields, and was climbing over a fence when 
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his eyes fell upon a board nailed to a tree, on 
which in large black letters were the words: 


“Anyone shooting on this land will be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 
H. B. Rats.” 


“This is the deuce!” angrily cried Mentor. 
“T wonder what in the mischief induced 
the old scoundrel to put that up. I'll be 
confound if I don’t believe yonder is another 
notice!” he said, as he caught sight of 
another board on a tree a little further down 
the road. Going up to it, he read: 


“Positively no shooting on this farm. 
H. B. Rats.” 


“Well, this cooks my goose,” , almost 
groaned the disappointed fellow. “Here 
it is nearly a mile to any field fit to hunt 
in. As old Rains does not like me very 
much, I would be apt to have to pay a fifty- 
dollar fine if I hunted here, so I had better 
be traveling somewhere else.” 

Just as the sun was sinking in a gorgeous 
golden sea of glory behind the western hori- 
zon, Ridgway reached the tavern. Mentor, 
who had arrived a few minutes before, called 
out in a voice of exultation: 

“Come in, Ridgway, and take something 
at my expense. I am satisfied that I have 
won your money, so I think I can stand 
treat.” 

“Count ’em out, and let’s see how many 
you have,” coolly and sarcastically said 
Ridgway, as he drew a chair in front of 
the fire. 

Mentor began taking the birds from his 
bag and dropping them, one at a time, upon 
the floor. As the last one fell, he sung out: 

“ Fourteen |” 
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“Pshaw!” said Tom. “I thought you 
knew something about killing birds. You 
will have to take something at my expense.” 
And, in an exasperating way, he counted out 
twentyone birds. 

Fred was the picture of astonishment. 
He counted Tom’s birds several times, to 
make sure there was no mistake. 

“ Well, I’ll be blasted if you don’t get my 
ten dollars,” he said, as he finished counting. 
“Where in the world did you find them, 
Tom?” 

“Oh, all around,” was the reply; “but 
I found most of them on the Covington 
farm. Come and drink something in honor 
of my victory, and we will go to supper.” 

A day or two later, Ridgway called Mentor 
to one side, and, handing him twenty dollars, 
said: 

“ Here, Fred, is your money. You won it, 
and you should have it. Eleven of those 
birds I found in a trap, and, taking them out 
to an open part of the field, turned them 
loose, one at a time, and shot them.” 

“T won’t take the twenty dollars, Tom,” 
laughingly said Fred; “but I will take my 
ten dollars, and we will call the match a 
draw. The night of the day on which we 
made the bet, I went out and posted old 
Rains’s farm for him. I was sitting in a 
thicket and saw you when you read the 
warnings. I was afraid you would hear me 
laughing. I had the sedge-fields all to 
myself, and, after you were gone, I made 
good use of my time. Neither of us was 
on the square, so we will call it a draw.” 

“Agreed,” said Tom, with a hearty laugh 
as he thought of how nicely Fred’s sign- 
boards had turned him away from the best 
shooting-ground in the county. 
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BY MARIE M. 


Wuy does the poet ever sadly write 

Of vanished hopes and sorrow’s bitter blight, 
Of happy days long past, of idols clay, 

‘Of beauties born to last but for a day? 

Is transient joy this fair earth’s heritage, 
Bequeathed alike to youth and older age? 


If, then, it be—“ things are not what they seem.” 
I fain would pass my life in happy dream 
Where sorrow touches not, love cannot fade, 
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And pleasure reigns alone and undismayed ; 
In dreams such vagaries may fancy take, 
It were a thousand pities to awake. 


Swayed by the wand of slumber, angel-kept, 
The heart forgets when scalding tears were wept, 
When friendship turned to hate for love of gold, 
And love’s sweet coin as worthless metal sold. 
Ah, no! to suffer waking woe were vain! 

Woo me, sweet angel, till I dream again. 








NOTES ON THE VIOLIN. 


BY HENRY P. ROBINSON. 


THE principle of the violin, whether by 
original or transmitted development, appears 
to have been known among all ancient peo- 
ples, and the ravenestrom of India and the 
monochord of Egypt are of kin with the 
modern fiddle. 

Scotland had the violin in the fifteenth 
century, and traces it back to the eleventh. 
It was early used as a military instrument in 
Europe, and, at a certain medieval siege, the 
Prince of Condé had four-and-twenty fid- 
dlers, who played courage into the soldiers 
or softened the asperities of war by gentle 
airs. Fiddlers alternated with jesters in 
kings’ houses, and Charles II kept a fiddling 
band of twentyfour, who played before him 
while at table. Toy fiddles were sold at 
English fairs; and, at lyke-wakes in Scotland, 
the violin added its piping wails to the cries 
of the mourners. 

Models of the rebec, similar to the violin, 
are found on ancient stone monuments in 
Great Britain, and a bas-relief at Melrose 
Abbey has preserved such a memento; for, 
at the founding of the Abbey in 1136, the 
violin alternated with the harp, the bagpipe, 
and the tabor. The instrument was shown 
also on the stained-glass windows of churches 
and on the carved seats of cathedral choirs, 
as also on the fagade of Amiens Cathedral. 

The fiddler, in the fourteenth century, was 
called the vidulator; while, early in the fif- 
teenth, every Scotch town had its fithelar. 
The violin was used at Queen Elizabeth’s 
court, and the queen had one with a hole cut 
through the hand-part, to admit the thumb 
of the player. The early morris-dancers 
tripped to the tune of the fiddle, and it 
led off the merry festivities around the May- 
pole. 

Sixteenth-century weddings were con- 
ducted “with a great noise of harpes, lutes, 
kvttes (fiddles), basons, and drommes, where- 
wyth they trouble the whole church.” 

Marriage-feasts were enlivened by its tones. 
“The next morning came the fiddlers and 
scrape a wicked reveillez; the drums rattle, 
the shaumers tote, the trumpets sound tan- 
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ta-ra-ra-ra, and the whole street rings with 
the benedicite.” 

Pepys describes the fiddlers in red vests 
in an orchestra of twentyfour violins. The 
king gave certain Italian violinists each two 
hundred pounds a year for musical services, 
The instrument even entered tavern-signs, as 
“The Cat and Fiddle.” 

The violin is made up of plates and 
strings, and, as a rule, consists of seventy dif- 
ferent pieces. 

The back and. the breast apart have dissim- 
ilar vibrations; but, when joined into an 
instrument, they vibrate always in unison. 
If the thickness of either is reduced, the 
sound is changed. If the thickness of the 
face is greater at the edge, as in the Guar- 
nerius, it makes the greater power; if the 
thickness is greater at the centre, as in the 
Amati, it lessens the power but adds to the 
sweetness. The Stradivarius, with equal 
measurements throughout, strikes the golden 
mean of power and tune. 

The position of the bridge affects the qual- 
ity, and the pressure of the posts upon the 
tables greatly modifies the sound. A post 
badly placed will spoil the best instrument, 
for its pressure upon the tables changes the 
pitch; if too short, the sound is made low; 
if too long, the pressure being removed, the 
sound is rendered more acute and brilliant. 

The size and shape of the neck and the 
hardness or softness of the wood also affect 
the tone, increasing or diminishing its inten- 
sity. The size of the f holes, by affecting 
the amount of air, also raises or lowers the 
tone. When the tables are more nearly flat, 
we get greater purity but less brilliancy c1 
tone. 

The present form of the violin has been 
reached through centuries of experiment 
and test. It has been found that the reso- 
nance is greater as the diameter of the 
column of air is large in relation to its quan- 
tity. Stradivarius, to raise the resonance, 
increased the extension of his models and 
diminished the arching. 

Only special woods may enter into the 
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make of the violin. Those grown upon rocky 
soil are most sonorous, and the inner wood 
nearest the heart of the tree is best. Swiss 
pine, lemon, ash, maple, beech, ebony, deal, 
pear, and cherry are chiefly used. The famous 
French maker, Vuillaume, traveled over 
Switzerland and Italy, looking up wood for 
material. He took from the houses of peas- 
ants tables centuries old, sonorous from age, 
and made them into violins. 

It is said that the pitch has been raised one 
half-note since the days of Stradivarius, 
early in the eighteenth century. The tone 
is often found to be best when tuned to 
C-flat, and the violin is very human in giving 
out some notes better than others. 

Fiddle-strings are made from the smaller 
muscular intestines of sheep. The best 
Italian strings are formed of the intestines of 
lambs. Silk strings are now much preferred 
for outdoor use, as they are less affected by 
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moisture; but they give a sharper tone. 
American makers use steel largely; this 
wears well, yet is finally apt to rust, and a 
better material is found in the combination 
silver string, which is soft and clear in tone 
and holds its pitch. 

All instruments need to be lightly strung; 
yet, if the strings are too light, the tone ‘is 
weak and poor; if strings are too large, the 
tone is coarse and low. 

Stradivarius, the famous maker, was born 
at Cremona, Italy, in 1644, and lived to the 
age of ninetytwo. During his lifetime, his 
instruments brought commonly four pounds; 
they have since sold for eight hundred. 
Amati also made them at Cremona. 

The violin of the great Paganini is kept in 
the museum of Genoa, his native city. 

It is said that, in the early history of Cin- 
cinnati, fifteen hundred acres of Jand were 
given for a Stainer violin. 


NEW GAMES FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


DrAwWING-Room B1iizzaARD.—This amus- 
ing game is thus played: Eight players are 
required, four of whom go to one end of the 
room, and four to the other. Two wide tapes 
are stretched across the carpet for “ goals,” 
and a large paper rose or other light article 
is placed in the middle of the room. Each 
player must be provided with a small pair of 
bellows, and, the signal being give. to start, 
it is the aim and object of the two sides to 
blow the paper flower over the stretched 
tape. A “goal” is scored to the winning 
side. The number of goals to form a game 
must be previously decided, and much fun is 
caused by the efforts to blow the rose across. 

A New Form oF BLiInp-MAN’s Burr.— 
Light a candle and place it on a table in the 
centre of the room, then blindfold three or 
four players, and, turning them all round and 
starting them from different sides of the 
room, let each endeavor to blow cut the 
candle; It will be amusing to watch the 
unavailing efforts made, and the different 
ways in which those who are blindfolded 
endeavor to attain the end desired, and to 
extinguish the candle. 

A New SpELLING-GAME.—In this game, 
each player must endeavor tospell his or her 
best, and a prize must be given to the best 


speller, and a wooden spoon or other booby 
prize to the worst. If played by grown-up 
people, the more difficult the words the better. 
The words to be spelled should be written 
out clearly on slips of paper, with the defi- 
nition added below, and all placed in a box 
or covered basket on the table, round which 
the players are seated. The person to start 
the game draws one of the papers at random, 
pronounces the word distinctly, and reads 
out the definition. The player seated next 
to him spells the word. If she does so cor- 
rectly, she takes the paper, draws another, 
and pronounces it and reads the definition to 
the next neighbor; but, if she misses the 
word, the one pronouncing it spells it aloud 
and places it by itself. This continues round 
the table, the papers being drawn in turn till 
the game comes back to the starter. No cne 
is allowed to try twice to spell a word. Each 
player keeps his own pile of correctly spelled | 
words, and as many rounds'may be played as 
agreed on at the beginning of the game. The 
prize goes to the one who has spelled the 
best. To people who get interested in this 


game, it affords a great amount of amuse- 
ment, often.those who feel quite confident 
about the spelling of a word being those who 
make the most amusing mistakes. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No, 1—Is a home-gown, made in the Prin- the long narrow cuffs, plastron, and high col- 
cesse style, with demi-train, caught up in lar. The bodice is draped, cut V-shape, and 
fastened on the side under a close row of 
knob buttons in chased silver. Full medieval 





graceful folds at the waist, under a tapering 

waistband in silk gimp, which: starts only sleeves, reaching only to the elbows. A band 

from the arm-seams and corresponds with of the gimp edges the front of the skirt and 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


relieves the gray color of the material, which 
may be either of gray cashmere, surah, or 





No. 3. 


‘bengiline. Of cashmere, ten yards will be 
required; of silk, fifteen to sixteen yards. 
No. 2.—This gown is entirely made of soft 
cashmere, of an iron-gray tint. The skirt is 
full, cut in large round scallops at the base; 
these scallops are embroidered at the edge 
with the same tint of wool or silk. The 
jacket-bodice is without any trimming, but 
of the same material. The basque is some- 
what full, and also the flounce, which simu- 
lates a cape. The folds are neatly and 
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smoothly laid on the bust. The petticoat is 
of deep garnet-color velveteen. The vest is 
of the same: color, but of silk velvet, made 
plain. The foundation-skirt may be bor- 
dered with the velveteen to simulate a petti- 
coat of that material, and be lighter in 
weight. Eight to nine yards of cashmere 
will be required. 

No. 3.—Reception-gown, in cloth of the 
new thistle-bloom tint, trimmed with gradu- 
ated bands of Astrakhan furorcloth. Passe- 
menterie or braiding, if preferred. Kerchief- 
front in white China silk or crépe. The 
fordering frames the kerchief, and the 
pointed waistband corresponds. Five to six 





yards of light-weight lady’s-cloth will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a street-gown, of any dark self- 
colored camel’s-hair or lady’s-cloth. The 
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trimming is of worsted braids in black. The 
front and sides of the skirt are trimmed by 
graduated hands of the braid, arranged per- 
pendicularly. The basque is cut in square 
tabs all around and edged with the braid. 
Full high sleeves and high collar, trimmed 
to correspond. Cloth toque, trimmed with 
loops of ribbon and velvet flowers. 

No. 5—Is a home wrapper, of flannel or 
cashmere. The front is gathered at the neck 
and is framed on both sides with a band of 
chenille trimming. Oellar and cuffs to match. 








Noa. 6. 


Any pretty trimming of velvet or brocaded 
silk may be substituted for the chenille, 

No. 6.—We give here the front and back 
view of this dress for a girl of ten years. It 
is made of a large-plaided woolen or silk 
poplin ia the Scotch colors. The bretelles 
and waistband are of velvet of the darkest 
shade of color in the plaid. As may be seen 
by the illustration, the dress is cut on the 
bias, all except the sleeves, which are 
straight. 

No. 7.—For a small boy of three to four 


Th 
yol 


of 





No. 6. 


years, we give the first kilted skirt, of white 
er colored serge combined with black velvet. 
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The blouse-waist is gathered into a velvet No. 9—Is quite a novel style of making a 
yoke. Full sleeves into deep cuffs, pin-striped woolen or a plain cashmere dress 
No. 8—Is a stylish street-costume fora girl for a little girl of six years. The skirt is 
of twelve to fourteen years. The dress, of edged with white cashmere and has a band 
; of the same above the edge, then the skirt is 

laid in fine kilt-plaiting all around. The 
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No. 8. . 





plaid cheviot, is trimmed with two bands of No. 9. 

Astrakhan fur or cloth. The jacket-coat is 

of fancy cloth, simply bound on the edge waist has a turn-over collar, edged with a 
with braid, tight-fitting in the back, with plaited ruffle to correspond with the skirt, 
loose double-breasted fronts. Hat of felt to The inside is filled in with the white cash- 
correspond, trimmed with ostrich-tips. mere. Close-fitting sleeves, edged with white, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
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WINTER BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


For our Supplement this month, we give 
the newest fad in bodices (thirtysix-inch 
bust, when finished. Six pieces are used for 
the pattern; they give exactly one-half of 
the bodice, namely: 

. ONE FRONT. 

HALF OF BACK. 
ONE SIDE-PIECE, 
SECOND SIDE-PIECE. 
SLEEVE. 

COLLAR. 

The numbers and lettering show how the 
pieces are joined. 

Our pattern shows the high puffed sleeves 
and the newest collar and cuffs, Sometimes 
the sleeves are made of a different material 
from the bodice, as in the present instance, 
when cloth is used for the bodice, and rich 
repped silk for the sleeves, while velvet is 
used for the cuffs and collar. The new 
woolens are cheviots, in large tartan plaids; 
the skirts of the gown are made up on the 
bias, while the bodices are generally of the 
prevailing color of the plaid, in plain mate- 
rial, with or without the plaid sleeves. Some 
new cheviots are in stripes in brown and 
black, or in large invisible plaids—black on 
brown, or brown on blue, ete. An infinite 
variety can be had in this style of winter 
woolen. 
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BED-ROOM POCKET. 
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Panel with curved top in terra-cotta plush The two horizontal pockets are well padded 
er cloth stretched over stout board or thin and scented. Pincushion or trinket-bag is 
wood, It is outlined with a thick chenille added to the top pocket, finished with a 
cord entwined with tinsel threads, which tassel at the bottom. Loops of cord in 
also borders the fancy-shaped tabs in figured shrimp-pink secure the expanding folds of 
brocade or embroidery in chenille on satin. the pockets at the sides. 


CROCHETED INSERTION. 





Fasten thread in braid, sixteen sc. in every ning. In making the third wheel, the first 
loop, join, turn, ch. one, repeat from begin- five loops are joined to the first one. 
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OLD FAN, MOUNTED AND FRAMED. 
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The present fad for mounting and framing 
old fans sets everyone to looking up any old 
and valuable fan of bygone days, and mount- 
ing and framing it as seen in our illustration, 
which is a very good design. The back- 
ground is of dark plush, framed in white and 


gilt. The fan is fastened to the background 
with gilt or brass studs. Some of these old 
fans are mounted and framed behind glass, 
to preserve them from the dust, if they are 
very valuable. Care should be taken in the 
arrangement, both in kind and style. 


COLORED PLATE. 


For our colored plate, we give a variety of 
articles for home decoration, the frame-work 
of which can easily be made by a carpenter, 
and then painted black and varnished. 

The first illustration shows a Mirror 
Bracket, with daffodils painted on the glass 
and frame. The ornamentation may be 
varied to suit the taste and the coloring of 
the room; some of these mirror-frames are 
painted white, and any simple pretty design 
of flowers added—chrysanthemums, poppies, 
yellow daisies, blue corn-flowers, etc. 

The second illustration shows a Folding 


Screen in a black frame; the panels are 
painted on gray silk, pongee, or linen, in 
Japanese style, with cranes amongst rushes, 
water-lilies, ete. 

The third illustration gives a Group of 
Cranes, to be either painted or embroidered, 
for the decoration of a screen for a fire-board. 

The fourth shows a Fire-place Screen, 


with circular top and a box for natural 


plants at the base. A branch of laburnum is 
painted in graceful arrangement across the 
top of the mirror, water-lilies, and grasses, 
ornamenting the front panel of the box. 


BRAIDING DESIGN. 


On the Supplement, we give a design in 
braiding for the vest of a dress; this is 
marked I. The revers and part of the 
collar are II; and the back of the collar, 


which is attached to III, is joined where 
the dotted lines are crossed by X. Stem- 
stitch is very effective for a vest of this 
pattern. 
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TULIP PATTERN. RABBIT 


The Tulip design is useful for many pur- 
poses; it is pretty as a border for a tea-table 
cloth, done in red marking-cotton. It will 
be more readily worked if canvas be basted 
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DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH 


on the cloth, and, when embroidered, the 
canvas threads can be pulled out. 

The Rabbit design is suitable for napkins, 
done in cross-stitch in red cotton. 
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EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

BABY IN Mip-WINTER.—Do not let him roll 
on the floor, where even on the mildest day 
there is a current of cold air. Set him in the 
middle of a bed or in :the corner of a lounge, 
giving him ample space for moving and playing 
about. Keep him from the windows. Draughts 
often set the seeds of painful eye-affections. 
Examine his feet and hands frequently through 
the day. Young mothers are apt to forget that 
little toes and fingers quickly become quite icy. 
The feet and hands should be kept uniformly 
comfortable. There is no excuse for chilblains. 
If the feet are cold, cither the shoes are too tight, 
the socks too small, or the clothes are fastened 
so as to impede circulation. If when baby is 
asleep he kicks the coverings off his bed, sew 
buttons on the edge of the mattress, and loops 
under the margin of the quiit or blanket, or 
broad tape strings on both, and button or tie 
them together. Sleeping-socks should be put on 
his feet. 

Do not take an infant-in-arms from room to 
room or up and down draughty passages and 
stairways without throwing a square of flannel 
or a woolen shawl over his head and shoulders. 
His clothing during the winter should be light 
and warm. Heavy garments should be strictly 
avoided, as they are productive of much mischief. 
To take a baby out of wadded garments, and put 
him, while perspiring from every pore, in thinner 
house-garments, is cruel. Above all things, the 
thin embroidered gowns, of which young mothers 
generally are so proud, should never be put on 
baby in the winter. Woolen garments from the 
skin out, and gowns with high necks and long 
s'eeves, are the best kind of clothing. 

Thoroughly ventilate the nursery or the room 
in which baby passes most of his time. This can 
be done thrice a day: during breakfast and 
dinner-time, and while baby is out. The heat 
of the nursery should be from sixtyfive to sixty- 
eight degrees, and never exceed seventy. The 
bath should be of a temperature that will not ren- 
der the child chilly owing to too much heat, nor 
causé him to catch his breath at the first plunge. 

Baby should not be taken out when bleak 
east winds are blowing, or when “black frosts” 
nip people’s feet and fingers. When the weather 
is sunny and not too cold, he may go for an 
hour’s airing with the greatest possible advan- 
tage. Impress on the nurse to seek the sunniest 
side of the streets in winter, and never to halt 
anywhere, even for a moment, when conveying 
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the baby for his airing. It is a mistake to make 
a hard-and-fast rule about infants’ promenades. 
Some children are more susceptible than others 
to the variations of the atmosphere. A mother 
must judge for herself whether her child is the 
better or worse for his outing. Baby will soon 
show whether or not he has benefited thereby. 
Do not permit him to go out in a perambulator, 
but let his nurse carry him in her arms. He 
ean then nestle his face against her shoulder and 
gain comfort from the warmth of her body. 
Children of very poor but careful parents are 
often kept freer from colds than those of persons 
in better circumstances, because they have the 
advantage of human heat derived from their 
mothers’ arms. 


A NoveLty —or a revival of a very old 
fashion—is the large gold chain passed simply 
over the neck and allowed to hang to below the 
waist. It is used to hang the eye-glass to it, or 
the watch, or anything else my lady pleases. 
Chatelain-bags are again in fashion, of velvet or 
kid, with ancient clasps and fittings. They have, 
indeed, become a necessity, now that pockets 
cannot be worn with the present narrow skirts. 


A Pretty Decoration.—Fill a sponge with 
rice, grass, or other seeds, and place it in a shal- 
low glass dish. Put in water enough to keep the 
sponge thoroughly moist. In a short time, the 
seeds will sprout, and the sponge can then be 
suspended where it will be exposed to the sun- 
light. If kept always moist, it will soon display 
a mass of delicate foliage. 


THE BRIGHT SrpE.—Look on the bright side. 
It is the right side. The times may be hard, but 
it will make them no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine and not the 
cloud that makes the flower. The sky is blue ten 
times when it is black once. Simple axioms; 
easy to remember and worth applying. 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS or crossway pieces 
of batiste are worn with woolen dresses now, te 
obviate the hard effect and economical appear- 
ance of the straight unrelieved- band so long in 
favor. 


Wuat Ir WILL SAvE.—The Mt. Ayr (Iowa) 
Journal, says: “‘ Peterson’ will more than ten 
times save the subscription-price to every family 
that takes it.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Discovery of America. By Warren Holden. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—This striking 
poem contains the record of Columbus's voyage 
to the New World and the marvelous results 
which have sprung therefrom. There is scarcely 
a@ page on which, even in a hasty first reading, 
metaphors or lines do not stand out so bold and 
earnest that they keep a fast hold on the memory, 
Of the great discoverer, it is well said: ‘“ His 
faults were unripe virtues of his time.” Further 
on, his whole character is depicted in a single 
line: ‘“ His courage marched beside his daring 
thought.” The lesson to be drawn from Colum- 
bus’s sorrows and disappointments is thus tersely 
given: 

* —— nature’s workman has performed his 
task, 

She bids him stand aside, nor questions ask 

Of honors and rewards he may deserve— 

Enough reward and honor but to serve. 

For due approval, wait a thousand years; 

A race redeemed shall settle all arrears.” 

Even these brief extracts afford ample proof 
that the volume will well repay perusal and 
deserves more than one reading. 

A Primer of Darwinism and Organic Evolution. 
By I. V. and Fanny D. Berger. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard.—Every person to-day who desires to be 
well informed must possess a knowledge of the 
cardinal principles of organic evolution, which 
has proved to be “the master-key to the sig- 
nificance of the entire animated world.” Now 
such knowledge can be easily gained from 
this admirable little volume. While within the 
comprehension of the average high-school pupil, 
it contains a great deal that will be new to culti- 
vated men and women who have had no leisure 
to make a study of the works of Darwin, Wal- 
lace, and the scores of investigators who have 
contributed to the overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence which has fully established the doctrine of 
organic evolution as a fundamental truth. 

The Other Man’s Wife. By John Strange Winter. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A new book by 
the author of “Bootle’s Baby,” “Mrs. Bob,” etc., 
is always a welcome arrival. The present story 
will be found as admirable in its way as any 
of its predecessors, dangerous rivals as these must 
always prove to all later efforts. As is the case 
with so many recent successful novels, these 
clever books are the work of a woman, though 
the most astute among the critics failed even 
to suspect the fact until it was divulged by her 
publishers. 

Sheridan’s Ride. By T. Buchanan Read. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—The publishers have 
issued a holiday edition of this stirring poem, 
which retains as firm a hold on popular favor as 
in the days of its-first appearance. The book is 
extremely well got up, printed on elegant paper, 
and enriched with appropriate illustrations. All 
boys have an especial admiration for this recital 
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of gallant Sheridan's famous exploit, and the 
volume will make a welcome gift. 

Heimburg’s Christmas Stories. Translated Ry Mrs, 
J. W. Davis. New York: Worthington Co.—These 
quaint novelettes display uncommon original- 
ity and great imaginative power and vivid- 
ness of description. The author, who is so fast 
gaining popularity in this country, proves to be 
a woman, and the same is the case with the 
clever writer who signs herself “‘Ossip Schubin.” 
The book is handsomely bound, enriched with 
some fifty photograyures, and will make a lovely 
present. 

One of Cleopatra’s Nights, and Other Stories. By 
Théophile Gautier. New York: Worthington Co.— 
These tales are delightful, full of the subtle 
charm of Gautier’s best vein, teeming with the 
brilliant fancies and power of words which made 
him the foremost romancer of his time. The 
translation by Lafcadio Hearn preserves the 
light sparkling style of the original in a way that 
could only have been done by one thoroughly in 
sympathy with his author. 

Married In Haste. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This charm- 
ing story has been issued in the publishers’ 
twentyfive-cent edition. Any person among the 
late authoress’s hosts of admirers who is unfa- 
miliar with the tale has a great pleasure in store, 
and those who read it on its first publication will 
be glad of an opportunity to re-read its brilliant 
dialogues and beautiful descriptions. 

Every-Day Etiquette. By Louise Fiske Bryson. 
New York: W. D. Kerr.—This is a valuable little 
volume on a subject which, as the author says in 
her preface, “is now happily receiving constant 
attention in the public press and has become a 
recognized part of human advancement.” The 
book contains much useful information on all 
sorts of social matters which no person can 
afford to ignore. — 

The Colonel’s Christmas Dinner. Edited by Cap- 
tain Charles King. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly 
& Co.—This collection of tales is supposed to be 
told at a garrison Christmas dinner, the difficul- 
ties attending the preparation of which repast 
are related in the author’s happiest vein. The 
stories are all worth reading, and several among 
the number are exceptionally clever. 

The Demagogue. By David Ross Locke. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—This novel by the well-known 
humorist “ Nasby ” will possess a peculiar interest 
from its being a posthumous publication. It isan 
unusual story, strongly written, and forces one 
to admit that the author’s gift of passion and 
pathos is equal to the humorous vein by which 
he achieved a wide reputation. 

The Round Trip. By Susie E. Clark. Boston: 
Lee and Shepérd.—A very bright and entertain- 
ing description of a trip from Boston to the 
Pacific Slope and back again. Besides being so 
agreeably teld that it is as interesting as a story, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


the volume will afford much information to per- 
sons who may follow in the writer’s footsteps. 

On the Blockade. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard.—A story that will delight every 
boy who gets hold of it. The scene is laid in the 
time of the Civil War, and the heroic endurance 
of*the South and the noble-persistence of the 
North’ in the cause of duty are portrayed with 
equal fidelity and enthusiasm. 

Tisayac of the Yosemite. By M. B. M. Toland. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.— This very 
original poem is founded on a legend of the 
Nevada tribes, told in smooth easy verse. The 
work is profusely illustrated, prettily bound, and 
makes one of the noticeable books of the season. 

In Trust. By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard.—This popular writer’s numerous 
novels are all worth reading, but this latest effort 
is superior to most of them. It is written in a 
delightfully natural way, and the characters and 
plot are both admirably managed. 


OUR -ARM-CHAIR. 

A HANDSOME CATALOGUE.—The catalogues 
issued in the different branches of trade for 1891 
show, in many instances, a decided improvement 
over those of 1890. The seed trade leads all 
others in the beauty and cost of these publications. 
One now before us, sent out by Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia, Pa., well illustrates this 
truth. It would be difficult to find a page that 
has not been utilized, both artistically and practi- 
cally. In addition to the colored outside pages, 
twelve colored plates are scattered through the 
body of the book. The letter-press condenses all 
the needful information which will enable the 
farmer and gardener to select such seeds, plants, 
or trees as he desives. The illustrations are used 
in such connection with the printed descriptions 
as to give an accurate conception of the ripened 
products of Maulé’s Seeds. Last year, Mr. Maule 
paid $1,500 in cash prizes for field and garden 
products raised from his seeds, and $1,000 for the 
largest club-orders for seeds sent him in 1890. 
He repeats these offers for the current year. 


A NoveEL AND PopuULAR PLAN for selling 
pianos and organs has been introduced by the 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., of New York. They 
make it easy for anyone to buy of them, and, by 
giving a trial in your own home, you are sure of 
being suited. Their instruments must be beauti- 
ful as well as perfect to be sold in this way, and 
the expressions of delight that come from their 
patrons show that they possess many grand and 
noble qualities. The liberal dealings of the 
Company deserve approval and should be tested 
by all who want a piano or an organ. Address 
them at 235 E. 2Iist Street, New York. 


THE QUESTION OF PURITY IN Foon is a matter 
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of the greatest importance; yet so ingenious are 
the methods nowadays adopted to adulterate, 
that it is often very difficult to determine the 
merits of any particular article of food. With 
W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa, however, no 
such difficulty arises, for it is produced from the 
finest. cocoa-seeds only; and, as no chemicals 
whatever are used in its preparation, all possi- 
bility of impurity is avoided. The result is 
that it is not excelled in solubility and is not 
approached in purity by any similar product in 
the market, and it still remains, as for over one 
hundred years past, the standard of excellence 
and the most healthful and nutritive cocoa in 
the world. 


MissInc. — 4210 subscribers to ‘ Peterson’s 
Magazine” who have not yet received a trial 
quantity of Electro-Silicon, the famous silver- 
polish. It is the wish of the proprietors of this 
celebrated household requisite that every reader 
who is a housekeeper, and not now using Electro- 
Silicon, should have a quantity for trial, which 
will be sent without charge and post-paid. We 
strongly recommend that you, if among the miss- 
ing, send your address at once to the Electro- 
Silicon Co., 72 John Street, New York City, and 
thereby learn of the only proper method for the 
care of your silverware. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


TI Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 

Trish Stew.—Slice some good potatoes rather 
thickly and put a layer of them in a stew-pan; 
next slice down some onions, and, if liked, tur- 
nips. Make a layer of these, then a layer of 
mutton—usually the best end of the neck cut 
into cutis; though for family use the scrag is 
used also—rather highly seasoned; fill the pan 
in this way, finishing up with a layer of potato; 
pour in about a good tumblerful of cold water, 
and, when it boils, add the salt. After this, it 
should only stew (not boil) until the potatoes are 
done to a regular mash. A good-sized dish gen- 
erally takes from two to two and a half hours, to 
cook properly. It must be served very hot. 

Cold Beef au Gratin.—Cut any cold beef you 
have in thin neat slices, und lay them nicely like 
cutlets in the dish you mean to send up to table; 
add a little chopped parsley and shalot, pepper 
and salt, and pour over it a wineglassful of water 
mixed with mushroom ketchup or Harvey sauce. 
Strew dried breadcrumb over it, and add a few 
nobs of butter on them. Put the dish in a hot 
oven for ten minutes. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.—Wash but do not cut them, as thet 

destroys the sweetness and color. Cook in boil- 
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ing water until tender. Young beets will cook 
in one hour, old beets require a longer time; 
and, if tough, wilted, or stringy, they will never 
boil tender. When cooked, put them in a pan of 
cold water, and rub off the skin. Young beets 
are cut in slices and served hot with butter, salt, 
and pepper, or cut in small cubesand served in a 
white sauce. They are often pickled in vinegar, 
spiced or plain, and served cold; or they may be 
cut into dics and mixed with other vegetables 
for a salad. 

Fricasseed Potatoes.—Take cold boiled potatoes, 
slice them thin. Boil together half a pint of 
milk, a teaspoonful of butter, one egg well 
beaten, and thicken slightly with flour; add a 
little salt. When boiled, add the potatoes and 
Serve at once. 

DESSERTS. 

French Rice- Pudding.—Pick and wash in two or 
three waters a couple of handfuls of rice, and 
put it to cook in rather less than a quart of milk, 
sweetened to taste, and with the addition of the 
thin rind of one lemon, cut in one piece, and a 
small stick of cinnamon. Let the rice simmer 
gently until it has absorbed all the milk. Turn 
it out into a basin, and, when cold, remove the 
lemon-rind and cinnamon. Then stir into it the 
yolks of four eggs and one whole egg beaten up, 
add a small quantity of candied citron cut into 
small pieces, and mix it well in. Butter and 
breadcrumb a plain tin, mold, put the mixture 
into it, and bake in a quick oven for about half 
an hour. To ascertain when the pudding is 
done, insert a bright trussing-needle into it, and, 
if it comes out clean, it is done. 

Potato Pudding.—Boil four large potatoes and 
pass them through a sieve; stir into them pow- 
dered loaf-sugar to taste and the yolks of two or 
three eggs; add a few drops of essence of lemon, 
then the whites of the eggs whisked to a froth; 
mix quickly and well; pour into a plain mold, 
buttered and breadcrumbed, and bake for twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. Serve with 

Sweet Sauce.—Beat up the yolks of four eggs 
with four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar ; add 
a tumblerful of sherry and a glassful of brandy; 
put the mixture in a jug; place this in a sauce- 
panfal of boiling water on the fire, and froth up 
the same with a chocolate-mill. 


FASHIONS FOR FEPRRUARY. 

Fra. 1.—Lona@ CLOAK, OF TAN-COLORED CLOTH. 
The inner front is straight from the neck to the 
feet, and has open spaces for the arms to pass 
through. It is drawn in to the figure at the 
back, and a long straight piece covers the under- 
sleeve. The three capes are slightly full at the 
back. It is tied in front with tan-colored ribbon. 
Black felt hat, with a fan-shaped tan-colored silk 
plaiting as trimming. 

“Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLUISH-GRAY 


CaMEL’s-Harr. The front of the skirt is slightly 
full and is trimmed at the bottom with five 
bands of wide military braid. The skirt is full 
at the back, and at the sides is trimmed with 
an embroidered edge woven in the material, 
The bodice is pointed behind, and has revers of 
the woven material opening over a vest of the 
plain cashmere striped with military braid. Hat 
of bluish-gray cloth, trimmed with a black 
rosette. 

Fic. 111.—EVENING-DREss, OF CANARY-COL- 
ORED SuRAH. The front of the bodice, as well 
as the skirt, is laid in small tucks; these tucks, 
stopping about a quarter of a yard from the 
bottom, form a scant flounce. The back is in 
full straight plaits. The panels at the sides are 
formed of white brocaded ribbon. The back is 
cut in a point, and the front is like a Spanish 
jacket, with a braided design in the corners, 
and the revers and front of the collar of white 
brocaded ribbon. The silk cut away from the 
jacket forms a point at the waist. 7 

FIG. 1v.— WALK ING- DREss,OF DULL GREENISH- 
BLUE HENRIETTA-CLOTH. The bodice and skirt 
are cut in one piece, Princesse style, falling quite 
straight. The edges are ornamented with braid- 
ing, as are also the sides of the bodice and 
sleeves. The front of the skirt and bodice is 
of greenish-blue and white plaid, the bodice 
being folded across the chest over a brocaded 
vest. Sleeves ornamented with braid and _ pufis 
of the plaid. Bonnet of the Henrietta-cloth, 
trimmed with yellow primroses. 

Fic. v.—HovsE OR WALKING DRESS, OF 
COACHMAN’S-DRAB SUMMER-CLOTH. The gar- 
ment is cut in one piece and opens over a black 
betigaline skirt, which is plaited in front. The 
revers and cuffs are of black bengaline, edged 
with a very narrow gold braid. Vest with a 
double row of buttons, of the drab cloth; this 
vest has small basque and large collar of the 
cloth. The straight collar of black bengaline 
is trimmed with several rows of gold braid. 

Fig. VI.—SLEEVE, OF CASHMERE, with a silk 
over-sleeve and brocaded pointed cuff. 

FG. Vit.—WALKING-DREss, OF BROWN KNot- 
TED CLoTH. The skirt is trimmed with several 
rows of braid, tufted with a lighter shade. The 
Henry II cloak is in plain brown cloth, bordered 
with a fancy galloon which also trims the turned- 
up eollar and lappels of dark-brown velvet, Felt 
hat, faced with brown velvet and trimmed with 
ostrich-feathers. 

Fig. vur.—Lona Coat, oF DARK -GREEN 
CLoTH, double-breasted, with Astrakhan trim- 
ming and buttons down the front. The collar, 
cuffs, and pocket-trimmings are of Astrakhan. 
Green felt hat, trimmed with silk and a stiff 
wing. 

Fre. 1x.—Currass JAcKET, OF BLACK SILK, 
spetted with velvet. The sleeves are of plain 
heavy silk, ‘and, like the Medici collar, are 
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trimme. with jet beads. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with a band of black ostrich-feathers. 

Fic. X.—BONNET, OF GRAY FELT, for an 
elderly lady. There is a broad Alsatian bow 
of gray satin ribbon on the front. The strings 
are of gray satin ribbon, extending across the 
lower edge of the back of the bonnet. ; 

Fig. X1.—Hovusr-DREss OR WALKING-DRESS, 
or HELIOTROPE-COLORED CASHMERE. The skirt 
is laid in full small plaits at the back, and is 
buttoned a little to the left side down the front. 
The jacket-bodice opens with lappels. A bro- 
caded open vest is filled in with jabots of crépe- 
lisse. High full sleeves, trimmed with buttons. 

Fie. x11.—HovuskE- Dress, OF BLACK AND 
WHITE STRIPED SILK, cut bias. The skirt is 
full at the back, and is made with a short train. 
It is plain and bias in front, and opens over a 
black silk plaiting at the sides. The jacket- 
bodice is made pointed at the back. The deep 
skirt is set on to the waist, with large pluits 
behind. The sleeves and waistcoat-front are 
of the striped silk. 

Fria. x111.—Hovuse&-DRreEss, OF BLUE CASHMERE. 
The skirt is plain. The bodice, which is slightly 
full at the waist, opens over a blue and straw- 
colored brocade. The long high sleeves are of 
the brocade, with gold braid put on in vandykes. 

Fia. x1v.—ToquE, oF BLACK VELVET, with 
pink roses on the front brim. 

Fig. XV.—WALKING-DREss, OF GRAY CLOTH, 
opening at the sides over black velvet trimmed 
with three bands of graduated fancy braiding. The 
bodice, of the gray cloth, is trimmed with bands 
of the braiding and black velvet. Long black vel- 
vet sleeves. Boa of gray fur. Large hat of gray 
velvet, trimmed with black velvet and feathers. 

Fia. XVI.—SLEEVE FOR Hovuss-Dress. It is 
wide and made long enough to wrinkle to 
below the elbow. The deep cuff is of white 
lace put over a plain cuff of the silk, and ‘is 
trimmed with bows with jet tags. 

Fie. XVII.— WALKING - Dress, OF BROWN 
CLoTH, the bottom of the skirt being formed 
of a woven-in pattern. Louis XV jacket, of 
chestnut-colored cloth, the skirt made quite 
deep and having large pockets. The bodice is 
pointed and double-breasted, with a notched 
collar. The sleeves are long and full, with 
square cuffs. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed 
with chestnut-colored feathers. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—At this season, there is 
but little to chronicle that is new in the fashions. 

Combinations of two materials, such as velvet 
and woolen, or of different colors, are seen in 
nearly all costumes. 

The style of making has varied but slightly. 

Skirts are close-fitting in front, full at the 
back, and still too long for comfort or neatness 
in walking. Bias bands near the bottom of skirts 
are frequently the only trimming, but rose quill- 
ings and rows of braid are popular. 


Bodices have been made in such great variety 
for so long that there can be but little that is 
new to say of them. Fancy has had full sway, 
and, if the bodice has been unbecoming to the 
figure, it has been the fault of the wearer only. 
The one thing that is new is the gradual adop- 
tion of the deep basque, extending all around 
the edge of the bodice, much like the Louis 
Quinze jacket cut short to the hips; but this 
style has been seen as yet on only one or two 
imported garments. It is not so becoming ‘to 
stout women as the fashion now in vogne, with 
points back and front, with the slope above 
the hips; but for slender people it is a good 
mode. 

Sleeves continue to be quite large at the top, 
and, for outdoor wear or ordinary house-wear, 
quite long over the hands; for more ceremonious 
occasions, the three-quarter sleeve arranged in 
many ways is fashionable. 

Cheviots and tweeds, made tailor-fashion, will 
continue to be in style for street-wear; they 
are too useful and convenient, to be abandoned. 

Bordered fabrics, of sufficient width for the 
length of the skirt from waist to hem, avoiding 
seams, are made up very gracefully. The border- 
ing is put on in a variety of ways to please the 
wearer. 

Flounces arranged in lambrequin style are pop- 
ular, especially for house-dresses and on striped: 
or Watteau silks; these lambrequin flounces are 
gathered, to form scallops or festoons. On 
evening-gowns, flowers or bows of ribbon are 
often placed at the top of the scallop; this is 
the most graceful style of flounce. 

Cloaks and long mantles have varied but little 
for the past year. For the spring, when lighter 
ones will be worn, the style will remain much 
the same. The long loose coat will be popular. 

Jackets of the so-called Louis Quinze shape 
are’the newest wraps; these, to be quite corréct, 
should have deep basques, large pockets, wide 
cuffs, and a jabot of lace at the neck. This style 
is varied, however, to suit many fancies: se we 
see them with high full sleeves, high Medici 
collars, small cuffs, pockets of all sizes, and 
double-breasted ; and they look well, too, if not 
quite a copy of the original. 

Hats and bonnets retain the shapes worn for 
some months ;#but:these are: legion, and-all: tastes’ 
may be suited. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RvE pDrEs PETITS CHAMPS, 

I think that the present season is decidedly 
one of eccentricity in dress. One sees the oddest 
materials combined together, and the most sin- 
gular blending of colors: The latest idea is to 
trim evening-dresses with dark fur, bands of 
imitation sable being employed on pink or blue 
or brilliant yellow satins and brocades. These 
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far bands border the top of the low-necked 
corsage and the almost inevitable opening up 
one side of the skirt, and stripe the satin under- 
skirt beneath this opening; and then a band 
encircles the wearer’s throat, this sombre trim- 
ming being exceedingly becoming to the com- 
plexion. 

Another very popular trimming for evening- 
dresses is composed of ruffles of silk gauze, which 
are employed very much as lace used to be, and 
form jabots and fichus, and border evening-dress 
eorsages and the sides of trains. White gauze is 
the favorite for ball or dinner dress trimming, 
and pale-blue or tea-rose for house-wear. The 
latter hue looks especially well on black silk 
dresses. 

Ladies who have old-fashioned lace flounces, 
either white or black, packed away amongst 
their disused treasures, can bring them out, and, 
by imitating the style of using them now in 
vogue amongst the Parisian dressmakers, may 
fashion lovely toilettes from them. I allude, of 
course, to the flounces about a quarter of a yard 
in depth, which were so much worn some 
twentyfive years ago. They are to be joined 
together with a finger-wide satin ribbon, set 
ender the edge of the lace and running length- 
wise, the ribbon being invariably of the color of 
the lace. The underskirt, too,.must be. in satin, 
either white for the white lace or black for the 
black Chantilly or guipure. In this way, very 
elegant skirt-fronts—or, if necessary, the entire 
skirt of an evening-dress— may be arranged, and 
the effect produced is very beautiful. 

A dress that is shortly to go to America has 
the skirt-front in point-lace and white satin 
ribbon. The train is in white brocade, as is also 
the low-necked corsage, which is finished around 
the top and over the shoulders with a band of 
white feather-trimming. A handsome visiting- 
dress has the front and sides in black guipure 
lace and black satin ribbon, made up over black 
satin, and the back of the short skirt is in plain 
gathered widths of satin. The black satin high- 
necked and long-sleeved corsage is entirely 
covered with guipure lace, puffed high at the 

of the sleeves. A narrow ribbon in black 
Ppa passes down the front, being set under the 
eli: } of the lace. 

MYeeves are growing longer and longer for 
demi -toilette and street- wear, and in some 
instances actually half cover the hand, after the 
style of those worn by “Margaret” in “ Faust,” 

‘im Retsch’s outline illustrations. Gloves are 
following this innovation by becoming shorter 
and shorter, till the four-button length has been 
adopted for street-wear, and we seem in danger 
of once more wearing the gloves with one or two 
buttons, so dear to the hearts of our mothers. 


The prevalence of ostrich-feathers for trim- ° 


ming dresses and cloaks has reacted on the 
fashions in another direction, by making fans in 
































FASHIONS. 


those plumes so very expensive that only very 
wealthy ladies can afford to carry them. The 
latest style of fan is excessively pretty. The 
sticks are in colored mother-of-pearl, blue and 
rose-pink being the most successful tints. The 
leAf is in shaded gauze to match, being a little 
paler than the sticks at the left hand, and deepen- 
ing to a shade darker than the mother-of-pear} 
ou the right. On this leaf is painted a group of 
Watteau personages. Fans with lacquered sticks 
and with gauze leaves are also shown in all 
delicate evening-dress colors. The leaf is usually 
adorned with a cluster of flowers painted in 
water-colors, and the fan thus composed is much 
less expensive than those which I described at 
first. Fans are still quite large, though less 
immense than were the great affairs in long 
ostrich-plumes that were the rage a few seasons 
ago. A novel way of lengthening a fan in real 
lace which is too small and the leaf too narrow 
for the present fashion has just been invented. 
This is to border the fan with a double row, or 
rather band, of white or black feather-trimming 
a finger-length wide. 

Dress-skirts are becoming narrower and nar- 
rower, till there seems every danger of their 
attaining to the uncomfortable tightness of the 
days of our grandmothers, when a slim and well- 
made young lady in a fashionable gown could 
not venture to attempt stepping across a gutter 
filled with water. I say “slim and well-made” 
advisedly, for stout and elderly ladies have, with 
but few exceptions, refused to adopt the “sheath” 
skirt, as it is called, but continue to maintain a 
little fullness in that part of their costumes. 


Lucy H. Hooprr. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRL’s DREss, OF CHESTNUT-COLORED 
WooLen. The skirt is plain, with a band of 
mink fur around the bottom. The Spanish jacket 
opens over a bodice of brown velveteen, cutin a 
point in front. The jacket is edged with a gold 
cord. Brown cloth toque, trimmed with a band 
of mink fur and two stiff feathers. 

Fic. 11.—GIRL’s DREss, OF DULL-ORANGE AND 
DaRK-RED PLAID. The skirt is quite plain. The 
bodice is cut bias, having folds which cross from 
the shoulder. The sleeves are also bias, set in at 
the armholes with doubled straps of the plaid. 
Felt hat, trimmed with plaid ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—Coat, oF BLUE CLOTH, for a young 
girl. The front is slightly loose, the rest of the 
cloak is gathered into a plain yoke, and the full- 
ness from it comes over the close sleeves. Bands 
of black velvet meet in a point at the back, and 
continue over the shoulder and down ‘the front 
of the cloak. Large bone buttons. Black fur 
trimming around the yoke, the collar, and the 
cuffs. Hat of blue felt, ornamented with black 
ostrich.tips and blue ribbon. 
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